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For the Women’s Journal, 
THE OLD MAN’S QUESTION TO HIS WIFE 
ON THEIR GOLDEN WEDDING NIGHT. 


BY FRANZ. 


The guests have all departed, 
We stand alone again— 
Just fifty years ago, love, 
You blessed me among men. 
You loved me for the asking— 
O, trustful days of yore! 
My lips have hardly courage 
To put one question more. 
When you and I were young, love, 
Of cloudless skies we dreamed ; 
Just fifty years ago, love, 
You knew me as I seemed; 
How have I stood the test, love? 
Nay, do not turn aside; 
Tam a brave old husband, 
And you a truthful bride. 


£’en if the sun shine oft, love, 
Time’s winter comes to all, 

The wind sighs through the leafless trees, 
Nor heeds the robin’s call; 

I seek not locks of amber 
Upon an aged head, 

But grieve lest careless words, love, 
Added one silver thread. 

Have I been selfish, darling? 
They tell us all men are ; 

We take a Woman’s life, love, 
To make—sometimes to mar, 

Our journey’s nearly over; 
We see the other shore; 

‘Tell me, dear love, we’re mated 
Now and forever more. 


BURNT SHIPS. 


BY HELEN HUNT. 





O,fLove, sweet Love, who came with rosy sail 
And foaming prow across the misty sea! 
O Love, brave Love, whose faith was full and free 
That lands of sun and gold, which could not fail, 
Lay in the west, that bloom no wintry gale 
Could blight,fand eyes whose love thine own should 
Called thee, with steadfast voice of prophecy, 
To shores unknown! 
O Love, poor Love, avail 
Thee nothing now thy faiths, thy bravertes; 
There is no sun, no bloom; a cold wind strips 
The bitter foam from off the wave where dips 
No more thy prow; the eyes are hostile eyes; 
The gold is hidden; vain thy tears and cries; 
O Love, poor Love, why didst thou burn thy ships ? 





INTELLECTUAL GINDERELLAS. ~~ 
_—_ pf 


In the last Atlantic Monthly there is a no- 
tice of Mrs. Somerville’s Personal Recoliec- 
tions ; and this criticism, while saying some 
good and generous things, makes yet an im- 
pression of ungenerousness because there are 
certain important, things which it does not 
say. English critics generally draw a certain 
plain moral from the book, and regret the need- 
less obstacles and discuuragements through 
which its author’s eminence was achieved. It 
is painful to think what the world has lost, one 
writer says, “by the almost total early neglect 
of the rare powers of Mary Somerville’s mind.’’ 
But the Atlantic critic draws no such moral; 
indeed his moral runs almost Precisely the 
other way, as thus: 


“But, on the other hand, the book seems to 
teach us that where a Woman feels within 
her a strong special aptitude irresistibly im- 
pelling her to an unusual career, she has only 
to strive patiently until she bas achieved some- 
thing positively valuable, and she may be sure 
of prompt recognition by men.” 


This seems to me a most inadequate conclu- 
sion. When, twenty-five years ago, the ex- 
traordinary young mathematician, Trueman 
Henry Safford, first attracted the attention of 
New England by his rare powers, I well re- 
member the pains that were taken to place 
him under instruction by the ablest Harvard 
professors; the greater his abilities, the more 
the world needed that he should have careful 
and symmetrical training. The men ofscience 








did not ssy, “Stand off! let him alone! let him 
strive patiently until he has achieved some- 
thing positively valuable, and he may be sure 
of prompt and generous recognition—when he 
is fifty years old.’ If such a course would 
have been mistaken and ungenerous if applied 
to Professor Safford, why is not something | 
ever to be regretted that it was applied to | 
Mrs. Somerville? In her case, the mischief | 
was done; she was happily strong enough to 
bear it; but as the English critics say, we nev- | 
er shall know what science has lost by it. We | 
can do nothing for her, now, but we can do 
an immense deal for future women like her, 
by pointing this obvious moral for their bene- 
fit, instead of being content with a mere tardy 
recognition of success, after a woman has ex- 
pended half a century in struggle. 

It is commonly considered that it is a step 
forward in Civilization that whereas ancient 
and barbarous nations exposed children to 
special hardships, in order to kill off the weak 
and toughen the strong, modern nations aim 
to rear all alike carefully, without either sac- 
rificing or enfeebling. If we apply this to 
muscle, why not to mind; and if to men’s 
minds, why not to women’s? Why apply to 
men’s intellects, which are claimed to be 
stronger, the forcing process,—offering for in- 
stance $20,000 a year in gratuities at Harvard 
College, that young men may be induced to 
come and learn ;—and only discovering in re- 
gard to the weaker minds of women that they 
need a more Spartan system? A little school- 
girl once told me that she did not object to her 
teacher’s showing partiality, but thought she 
“ought to show partiality to all alike.” If all 
our university systems are wrong aud the 
proper diet for mathematical genius consists 
of fifty years snubbing, let us apply it by all 
means; but let it be applied to both sexes 
alike. 

That it is the duty of women, even under 
disadvantageous circumstances, to prove their 
purpose by labor,—to “verify their credentials” 
—is true enongh; but this moral is only part 
of the moral of Mrs. Somerville’s book , and is 
cruelly incomplete without the other half. 
What a garden of roses was Mrs. Somerville’s 
life, according to this comfortable critic! ‘All 
that, for which too many women nowadays are 
content to sit and whine, or fitfully and care- 
lessly struggle, came naturally and quietly to 
Mrs. Somerville.. And the reason was that 
she never asked for anything until she had 
earned it. Or rather, she never asked at all, 
but was content to earn.” “Naturally and 
quietly!’ You might as well say that Garri- 
son fought slavery “quietly” or that Frederic 
Douglass’s escape came to him “naturally.” 
Turn tothe book itself and see with what 
strong, though never bitter feeling, the author 
looks back upon her hard struggle. 

“T was intensely ambitious to excel in some- 
thing, for I felt in my own breast that women 
were capable of taking a higher place in crea- 
tion than that assigned themin my early days, 
which was very low.” (p. 60.) “Nor... 
should I have had courage to ask any of them 
a question, for I should have been laughed at. 
I was often very sad and forlorn; not a hand 
held out to help me.’’ (p. 47.) ‘‘My father 
came home for a short time, and somehow or 
other, finding out what I was about, said to 
my mother, ‘Peg, we must put a stop to this, 
or we Shall have Mary in a strait-jacket, one 
of these days.” (p. 54.) “I continued my 
mathematical and other pursuits, bub apeer 
great disadvantages; for although my‘hus- 
band did not prevent me from studying, ‘I met 
with nosympathy whatever from him, as he 
had a very low opinion of the capacity of my 
sex, and had neither knowledge of nor interest 
in science of anykind.” (p.75.) “I wascon- 
sidered eccentric and foolish, and my conduct 
was highly disapproved of by many, especially 
by some members of my own family.” (p. 80.) 
“A man can always command his time under 
the plea of business; a woman is not allowed 
any such excuse.” (p. 164.) And soon, 

At last, in 1831,—Mrs. Somerville having 
been born in 1780—her work on “The Mechan- 
ism of the Heavens’’ appeared. Then came 
universal recognition, generous if not prompt, 
a tardy acknowledgment. “Our relations,” 
she says, “and others who-had so severely 
criticized and ridiculed me, astonished at 
my success, were now loud in my praise.” 
(p. 176.) Nodoubt. So were, probably, Cin- 
derella’s sisters loud in her praise, when the 
prince at last took her from the chimney cor- 
ner and married her. They had kept for 
themselves, to be sure, as long as they could, 
the delights and opportunities of life; while 
she had taken the place assigned her in her 
early days—“which was very low,” as Mrs. 
Somerville says. But for all that, they were 
very kind to her in the days of her prosperity ; 
and no doubt packed their little trunks and 
came to visit their dear sister at the palace, as 
often as she could wish. And doubtless the 
Fairyland Monthly of that day, when it came 
to review Cinderella’s “Personal Recollec- 
tions,” pointed out that as soon as that distin- 
guished lady had “achieved sometking posi- 
tively valuable,” she received “prompt and 





generous recognition.” T. W. H. 





SEX AND WORK—NO. 4. 


BY ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 


Statistics in the interest of a theory are 
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of regulations, except the simple moral law, 
can have binding force in extremely unlike 
conditions. Levitical law, needful and per- 


haps imperative in a Nomadic Age, when the 


said to be proverbially unreliable; but it needs | Whole nation was weary and footsore with 


only the most casual observation to convince 


| toilsome marches, would be as inappropriate 


any impartial mind that four-fifths of those | for the petted parlor women of to-day, as typi- 
among our country women, who, for years | cal sacrifices and ceremonial customs for our 
past, havg been most active in any branch of | religious observance. 


| work, from the lowest to the highest, are the 


women who have had the most reliable health, 
who have been most uniformly exempt from 
chronic feebleness and from frequent severe 
illness. Among this active class we shall fin 
the nearest approximation to really vigorousd 
constitutions, such as would honor any nation- 
ality and any conditions, the most favorable to 
feminine well-being. 

One has only to look among his own ac- 
quaintances in town and country to verify this 
assertion. Let him compare the wives, who 
habitually do some portion of their own house- 
work, with others who are simply ladies of 
leisure. Let him take note ofthe women who 
have been most active in benevolent enter- 
prises in his lccality, or who sustained the San- 
itary Commission and similar charities during 
the war; of the business women who conduct 
thread and needle stores and kindred indus- 
tries, of the teachers, the writers,the lecturers, 
the artists, and of all the active leaders and 
managers in every rank of society. Compare 
any of these with idlers whose general meth- 
ods of living in other respects are most similar. 
Or compare the working girls in homes and 
factories with the dainty misses who live on 
tid-bits! Who have nerves and headaches? 
Who have feminine weaknesses? Who have 
hydra-headed ailments more than the stars of 
heaven fornumber? Not the servant-girl, but 
her “little mistress ;’’ not the most active wo- 
men, but the most inactive. 

The great cry which has been raised of late 
years over the failing health of American wo- 
men, may turn out to have been fully one-half 
panic. So long as the most fascinating of 
their sex luxuriate in a superior delicacy of 
constitution, and plume themselves upon their 
extra fragility as beautiful and interesting; 
their physicians and the sensitive gentlemen 
of the press, whose business it is to chronicle 
the status of the “society” to which they are 
allied, must naturally look at the feminine 
world through the glamor of this rose-colored 
invalidism. A wider outlook may partially 
reverse the picture. It is one of my firmest 
convictions that if overwork has slain its 
thousands of women, underwork has slain its 
tens of thousands who have perished much 
more miserably. Dr. Brown Sequard assures 
us that both men and beasts in this country 
have a greater tenacity of life and more pro- 
longed endurance than among European na- 
tions. So great is this difference, he says, 
that when our medical scientists make plain 
statements of fact, which have some bearing 
upon this point, the eavans of Europe believe 
them guilty of exaggeration and of serious un- 
trustworthiness. Let our physicians, preach- 
ers, lecturers and journalists, then,look at the 
situation afresh in the light of Dr. Brown-Se- 
quard’s most authoritative assertion. We 
may find that the home type of Womanhood, 
something less in avoirdupois, is something 
more in endurance than the trans-Atlantic va- 
riety ; and that Nature has contrived to main- 
tain her balance of values here as elsewhere. 

The reason for this superior tenacity of life, 
as the Doctor thinks, lies in the diminished 
tendency to hemorrhage. So great is the 
difference in this respect, that a rabbit upon 
which he performed an operation so severe, 
that the creature might be expected te die un- 
der his hands if in Europe, in New York was 
able to go on quietly eating away ata carrot— 
let us hope, enjoying the equanimity of a com- 
forting instinctive philosophy. Is there a 
corresponding difference of functional tenden- 
cies on the opposite sides of the ocean? This 
might enable our women to pursue their or- 
dinary occupations at all times with less in- 
convenience than abroad, and with diminish- 
ed danger to health. It is a question worth 
considering, one which can be best answered 
perhaps by our adopted country women. 
Multitudes, American-born, are ready to insist 
that if any moderate exercise, a few hours of 
study, or the excitements of an ordinary re- 
citation are sufficient, at any period, to pro- 
duce exhausting and abnormal hemorrhage, 
that this fact is in itself sufficient evidence of 
health already so much impaired as to require 
the treatment adapted to invalids. It must be 
safe to conclude that habits, which have grown 
up unnoticed and without concerted action in 
all grades of a community, have something to 
recommend them beyond the perversity of 
sheer caprice. By all means, then, let our 
savans reconsider the feminine health ques- 
tion from a fresh climatic standpoint. 

It is profitable to consult other countries 
and older times; but no customs, no system 








Health and working-force rise anti fall to- 
gether. Dr. Clarke's opponents have insisted 
that the best students are also the healthiest 
girls; his defenders answer that because they 
are healthy they can become good students. 
Both are right. Health promotes study; and 
the converse is also true; study promotes 
health. The use of a faculty develops it; 
function brought into exercise is function 
strengthened and toned to new vigor. Work 
is health-giving, of constitutional necessity. 
We may safely challenge disproof of this as- 
sertion; for the principle is as deep and as 
broad as the foundations of all organic nature. 

To promote digestion we must supply not 
merely food to digest; but a body active 
enough to assimilate nutriment. A weak sys- 
tem is often surfeited and its action clogged, 
with more nourishment than it knows how to 
utilize. Many a dyspeptic girl could comforta- 
bly digest twice the amountof food which she 
now does sufferingly, if she had either brain 
or muscles energetic enough to require the 
product of digestion for the renewal of their 
rapidly expended tissues. Loss of appetite 
and general feebleness are another conse- 
quence of excessive inactivity. 

Every stroke of the blacksmith’s hammer 
is equal to knocking out an equivalent amount 
of muscle from his own arm. But the life 
forces rush to the breach ; they throw aside the 
debris, crowd in fresh material more compact- 
ly than before in repairing the waste; and 
thus they persistently énlarge and strengthen 
the whole structure to an iron-like endurance. 
The mere active the loss, the more energetic 
the repair; and the more powerful becomes 
the living tissue which has thus been wrought 
and rewrought into massive strength. 

Whether this process of active waste and 
renewal is carried forward in the arms, or in 
the brain, the result is identical. Added size, 
compactness, and more convolutions in the 
physical brain, represent material nutriment 
and the added power which it confers. Vig- 
orous use of any faculty means rapidity of 
circulation or its equivalent in strength of 
circulation—means a vital activity inaugura- 
ted in the used member; but communicated 
and distributed in sgqme measure to the whole 
body. That brain Work, in this respect, is 
less healthful or less influential for good to the 
general system than ordinary physical exer- 
cise it would be difficult to prove, at any rate 
the burden of proof lies with those who assert 
that it isso. Itis more rapid in its processes, 
and therefore more quickly exhausting; but I 
am prepared to hazard the unqualified state- 
ment that, independent of mental and moral 
influences which are immeasurable—where 
the existing body of facts are physiologically 
interpreted, aud admitted principles are scien- 
tifically applied—it will be found that the hab- 
itual exercise of brain-forceis as invigorating 
physically as is that of any other class of activ- 
ities. 


GOOD NEWS EVERY WHERE—LETTER 
MRS. LIVERMORE. 


Epitors WoMAN’s JoURNAL.—I hope 
soon to give you an account of the Woman’s 
Temperance movementin Ohio, which is more 
grand, more dignified, and more important 
than any paper has yet reported. If I could 





FROM 


only write every week, I could give you some 


idea of the many encouraging signs of pro- 
gress, multiplying everywhere. There never 
has been a year like this. I am asked to as- 
sist in organizing Woman Suffrage clubs, Wo- 


men’s clubs for literary and social purposes, to 


occupy pulpits, Sunday evenings, with the Bi- 
ble argument for Woman Suffrage, to make 
arguments for Woman Suffrage before Consti- 
tutional Conventions in Michigan and Ohio, and 
have done all that I have been asked to do, 
save in the last mentioned instance. I could 
not get time for that. The times are full of 
promise everywhere. Give my love to all my 


friends in Boston, and believe me, 


Yours truly, Mary A. LIVERMORE. 





PROGRESS IN SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY. 


Epitors WoMAN’s JOURNAL,—Last Tues- 
day’s contest settled, beyond doubt, that ours 
is a Temperance city. Party lines were en 
tirely obliterated and the issue was, squarely, 
license or prohibition. 

Now then, friends of suffrage, let us be up 
and doing; only let us realize the opportunity 
and Woman Suffrage will be a leading question 
in our national politics. 


Yours for the cause, N. D. Ranpowra. 





Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Madame George Sand is the lionne at Nice, 
and is much courted by Americans. 


Mrs. Abby H. Hall has been elected one of 
the overseers of the poor in Plymouth, Mass. 

Miss Wells, of Greenfield, Mass., bas been 
chosen Secretary of the new School Commit- 
tee Board of that city 

Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith, the veteran 
authoress, is leading the Woman's Temper- 
ance crusade on Long Island. 

Miss Amanda M. Hildreth, who is seventeen 
years of age, does all the business at the rail- 
road station of South Newbury, Vt. 

Rev. Mary HH. Graves is going West on a 
missionary trip. Besides preaching, she will 
obtain subscribers for the Unitarian Review. 


Miss Mary F. Eastman, of Lowell, addressed 
the Music Hall Society last Sunday morning, 
and her discourse gave great satisfaction. 


Miss Smiley, the Bible lecturer, began a se- 
ries of lectures in Hartford at the Baptist and 
Congregational churches last Wednesday. 


A woman, probably Mrs. Rev. G@. W. Quim- 
by, of Augusta, is to be appointed on the Board 
of Management of the Insane Asylum of 
Maine, 


Mrs. Walter O. Lyman lectured to ladies at 
Association Hall, New York, last Monday, on 
the circulation and Microscopic Wonders of 
the Blood, 


Mrs. Sarah M. E. Perkins, of Cooperstown, 
N. Y., the writer and lecturer, has taken one 
of the prizes at a late Oswego county falr, for 
the best loaf of wheat bread. 


Mudame Gueymard has been re-engaged for 
three years for the Grand Opera at Paris, at 
the rate of $11,000 a year. She has for eighteen 
years been a favorite of the Parisian public. 


Miss Vinnie Ream has entered into a con- 
tract with the Brooklyn City authorities to 
execute a bust in Carrara marble, of ex-Mayor 
Fowell. The Common Council has appro- 
priated $1000 as compensation for the work. 


Miss Magdalen Hayden recently made a 
public profession of the Mosaic religion in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, and received as a 
Jewess the name of Miriam Deborah. She 
was married immediately afterward to Mr. 
George Schleeman of New York. 

Mrs. Prescott, an intelligent and educated 
half-breed, appeared before the Committee on 
State Affairs of the Wisconsin Legislature, to 
plead for the Winnebagoes. She asked how 
the whites would like the treatment some of 
the Indians had received were the case re- 
versed, 


Three young ladies, known as the Vecell 
Trio, and named respectively Louise, Frank 
and Eva, have very successfully given parlor 
concerts in various parts of the country. Miss 
Frank has a fine contralto voice, Miss Eva a 
rich mezzo-soprano, and Miss Louise a pure 
soprano. 

Miss Jean Ingelow is mostly occupied in 
the care and attention of her mother, who 
has been very unwell and is now exceedingly 
infirm. Work upon her new novel, asa con- 
sequence, is very slow. It is, however, grow- 
ing, and is likely to surpass in interest all her 
previous efforts. 

Mrs. Adams, of Dubuque, Iowa, delivered 
the fifth lecture of the Chicago Church of the 
Messiah course. Her subject, the ‘‘Renais- 
sance,” was treated admirably. In the course 
of the lecture Mrs. Adams paid a beautiful 
tribute to Mrs. Mary Price Collier, in whose 
memory the chapel in which she spoke was 
erected. 

Rev. Clara Maria Babcock, of the last grad- 
uating class in the Harvard Theological School 
had, like most young divines, been married 
and ordained about the same time. She is 
now Rev. Ciara Maria Bisbee, wife of Rev. 
Herman Bisbee; and both she and her hus- 
band (an American) minister to a Unitarian 
congregation in England; he preaching every 
Sunday morning and she in the evening. 


Mrs. Emily Kiehl of Philadelphia, some time 
since an actress at the Arch Street Theater, 
alady of great beauty and fine address, and of 
considerable literary ability, has prepared a 
lecture specially adapted to the Centennial, 
which she proposes to deliver, under the aus- 
pices of the Centennial Committee, through- 
out the country, if she can gain any encour- 
agement from that body. 

The Princess of Wales is described as being 
a most beautiful woman—tall and perfectly 
formed, her every inovement graceful, and her 
manners winsome and wholly unaffected. 
Her face is all sunshine and sweetness, and 
one never to be forgotten. Her popularity in 
England is very great, all classes regarding 
her with peculiar affection, not more for her 
peerless beauty than for her faultless charac- 








ter as wife aud mother. 
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A WOMAN'S VIEW OF THE WOMANS TEM- | 
PERANCE CRUSADE. 


“Fite Eustace, you with Lady Clare, 
May bid your beads and patter prayer, 
I gallop to the hort.” 


The wrongs which women suffer from the 





drunkenness of men, are so grievous; women 
are so heavily taxed ty maintain 4 business 
that underlies nearly all the crime, poverty 
and disease of the land, that no one can feel 
surprise at seeing their long pent-up indigna- 
tion at last burst all bounds, and an emotional 
epidemic spread over the country. Women 
have been hiding their talents in napkins a 
long time, and now seek to make amends for 
their neglect by hurling both talents and nap- 
kins atthe public. It is noticeable that even 
the most conservative newspapers, from which 
we should have expected denunciation and 
ridicule of the women’s temperance crusade, 
are so much impressed by the earnestness of 
the praying army, and have all at once so 
vivid a sense of the unfathomable injuries 
which women have long borne in silence, and 
against which they can bring no influence but 
that of persuasion, that while not endorsing 
this extraordinary crusade, they are chary of 
criticism. The astounding thing is, that both 
men and women fail to observe that by ap- | 
proving this movement they abandon the 
stronghold in which they intrenched them- 
selves trom the assaults of the women suffra- 
gists. Tweedle dum is not only ma:querad- 
ing in the garb of tweedle dee, but is actually 
ranged on the same side of the question and 
does not know it. It has been repeated ad 
nauseum by the conservatives, notably by rev- 
erend divines, thatthe attendance of women 
at primary meetings twice or thrice a year, 
and depositing their ballots at the polls, would 
cause neglect of household duties; it would 
unsex them, by making them conspicuous and 


creating within their modest but weak souls | 


a thirst for notoriety; it would demoralize 
them by bringing them into the presence of 
base men. 
and hungry husbands, with which these argu- 
ments have been illustrated, might well move 
Susan Anthony herself to tears. But the 
wildest suffragist never contemplated such ab- 
sorption in political duties as would withdraw 
women day after day from the privacy of do- 
mestic life; nor processions of women com- 
pelling the notice and attracting the rude re- 


cations, and the proper methods of working 
against it, we believe it would prove a wonder- 


! 


ful power for good. We believe farther that | 


were the churches and the various benevolent 
societies to appoint committees of men and 
women who should from time to time visit the 
dealers, and urge upon their notice the harm 
they do themselves and society, the effect 
would be good; but it would be only as a help 
tw more direct work. While the trade is per- 
mitted, it will be followed by many who are 
steeled against all but forceful influences, be- 
cause their greed of gain has become their 
mania, as the drunkard’s lust for drink often 
becomes his, yet some would be touched and 
would feel the applied force of the condemna- 
tion of good people. Before the churches can 
do this, they will have to awake from their 
prufouad slumber, and abandgn the practical 
infidelity which makes them supine. But lo, 


| 


operative because it is enshrined in souls that | 
have no authorized, legitimate method of ex- 
pressing their convictions. The splendid tri- 
umphs of mechanical art by which the pleas- 
ures and activities of life are greatly multi- 
plied, and the consequent increase of intelli- 
gence, as well as the changes iu forms of gov- 
erument, make it impossible that Christian 
principle should be applied in the renovation 
of society as never before in all the ages, but it 
cannot be done by spasmodic efforts, nor by 
lopping off the branches of evil while its roots 
remain. ‘To attack the causes of vice and mis- 
ery, instead of wasting strength upon pallia- | 
tives, is now the duty of the Christian, the | 
patriot, aud eminently of women. 

Meanwhile some good will result from this | 
misapplication of Woman’s moral power. | 
Many hitherto indifferent people are holding | 
their breath in sorrowful surprise at the abyss | 


liquor dealers and drinkers may well sneer at | Of shame and sorrow revealed by it, and will 
such effurts in religious bodies, many of whose | be stung into action of some sort. It may | 


| members indulge in the more costly and deli- | #0w the seed of a great temperance revival | 


The pictures of unwashed babies | 


cate stimulants which are beyond the reach 
of the poorer people ; as they do, and ever 
will, at laws passed for their repression, by 
legislators who neither expect nor desire their 
enforcement, 


these professions are, of course, insincere, 
mere pretence, in order to avert from them- 
selves the storm of indignation which they 
know not how to avert. Others succomb to 
the magnetic power which a large number ot 
superior persons imbued with one desire, must 


uals of inferior moral force. These may be 
expected to invite anew into their swept and 
garnished houses, the proscribed spirits of evil, 
as soun as the outside pressure is removed. 
| A few are doubtless pricked to the heart, and 
| will not return to their trade in the souls and 
bodies of men. So greatly has public opinion 
changed within a half century upon the whole 
wide question of alcoholic stimulants, that 
the trade in them, once in the hands of the 
most respectable men in the community, has 
largely fallen into those of the most unscrupu- 
lous, in whom the desire for gain stifles the 
nobler and tenderer sentiments of humanity. 
To appeal to them is indeed to carry the Mas- 


marks of vulgar men; nor any public inter- | ters message into the highways and hedges ; 


change of opinion with men of the baser sort. 
Could any possibility attached to voting make 
women 80 conspicuous or bring them into 
such intimate contact with the coarest mascu- 
line element of society as does the praying 
crusade! Really, one feels Rip Van Winkle- 
ish at seeing the curses to which we are used, 
and hardened, flying about in the guise of 
blessings, and wonders if one is wide-awake or 
not. If it were not so serious a matter, it 
would be comical to see clergymen meeting to 
decide whether the women of their respective 
parishes shall or shall not be hurled at the en- 
emy. There has been no such sacrifice since 
the great Artemus Ward devoted his wife’s re- 
lations to the service of lus bleeding country. 
It is hoped and believed by many persons who 


have the interests of the temperanee cause, | 


and of women, much at heart, that no attempt 
will be made to introduce into this city a sen- 
sational method of dealing with the great evil | 
of intemperance; a method which must from | 


| but we have long thought that the Temper- 
/ance people make a grave mistake in their 
| treatment of the liquor seller, that is, they 
| make a distinction between the guilt of the 
| seller and the drinker which is not warranted. 
| It is not good for weak or sensual men to hear 
themselves called the victims of other men. 
| They are the victims of theirown ungoverned 
passions, and it is they who choose either the 
good or the evil, Up toa certain point the 
two parties seem equally guilty, but there 
comes a time with many poor souls when their 
| appetite becomes a disease, a mania ; after 
| that point is reached, the seller is the more 
| guilty. But society is not entitled to indulge 
| in virtuous spasms, while it sanctions such 
criminal-making influences. 

“The evils which society facilitates, it is re- 
| sponsible for, the crimes which it does not 
| hinder, are its own.” 

But the greatest objections to the pleading 
crusade is that it places women in an ignoble 


its nature prove ephemeral and provoke a dis. | position. They have so long been taught 


astrous reaction. It is cheering to learn that 
the Worcester women repudiate the more sen 


that they should attain the fulfillment of their 


| wishes by indirect methods, should wile and 


sational elements of the movement, and adopt | fascinate and coax men into good behavior; 


a line of work better suited to the meridian of 
New England. The objections to the West- 
ern method are many, and so evident that 
many thoughtful people would believe the 
present furore conclusive evidence of the in- 
ability of the feminine mind to grapple with 
moral and political problems, were it not that 
so large a number of earnest men bid the mis- 
take God speed, in all sincerity. God does | 
not overthrow the giant evils by miraculous in- | 
tervention. His processes are slow. Neither | 
is prayer an incantation; when so used, the 
tendency is to bring religion into disrepute, 
and also to divert attention from the point at 
issue, viz., the duty of society to suppress 
criminal-making institutions. The liquor- 
dealer is either authorized by the State or mu- 
nicipal authorities to sell, or he is not. In| 
either case, if prayer is to be used as a batter- 
ing ram, it should be brought to bear upon | 
the headquarters of the evil. 
licenses liquor selling the State House is the 


place in which fervent prayer is most perti- | 


nent. If the law makers torbid it, then the 


officers who fail to enforce lawe designed to | 


protect the public, should be diligentiy labored 
with and prayed for. 
those who feel inclined to use prayer as a mo- 
tive power, move upon the polls at the next 


election, and exercise spiritual supervision over | 


the voters, who are the chief sinners. 
The writer believes most devoutly in prayer 
as a means of communication with the Divine 


mind, but knows that many good people are | 
wildly misled by mistaking the clamor of their | 


own wishes for the still, small voice of the 
Holy Spirit. If the various churches would 
hold monthly prayer meetings for the express 
purpose of seeking divine guidance in their ef- 
forts to suppress intemperance, and it in those 
meetings men and women could interchange 
ideas as to the extent of this vice, its ramifi- 





We would suggest that | 


should sue and petition and plead for right 
aud justice, that they have become abject. 
It is a pitiful spectacle to right-thinking men 
and to angels, to see white-haired dames on 
their knees in the mud and filth of the street, 
beseeching men who are not worthy to touch 
the hem of their garments, to abandon a busi- 
ness in which these men are sustained by the 
men of their own households. It is also a 
grand spectacle to see them bear in meekness 
and love so heavy across. Other aggrieved 


| classes may bring a direct, legitimate force to 


bear upon legal, political and moral wrongs, 
and drunkenness and drunkard-making must 
be viewed in all these aspects; women alone 
must appeal to Heaven to work miracles in 
their behalf. Who can wonder that young 
men laugh to scorn the entreaties of beings 
content to remain noventities? One longs to 
cry to the suffering mothers and wives in the 


If the State | words of stauch old Farmer Dickinson in 


| 1775, “Make yourselves sheep and the wolves 
will eat you.” So long as women are content 
to remain an unrepresented and so a subject 
class, so loug will they have to beg where it is 
their right to command; so long will they see 
their sons lured to ruin by the coarsest temp- 
tations on every side, and their property, 
their life, and al] that is dearer than life, con- 
Stantly imperiled by the brutal forces evoked 
by indulgence in alcoholic stimulants. They 
may pray to all eternity and it will avail them 
little, if work is what God wants of them. 

It is time that the arrogant assumption by 
men of the sole right to decide the grave so- 
cial probiems springing from the unbridled 
passions of human nature, should be rebuked 
by all God-fearing and self-respecting women. 
| It is idle to say that prohibitory laws cannot 


be enforced for lack of enough public senti- they strangle, now, 


meut to sustain them. There is an abund- 


| 


It 1s noticeable that many men | /#! 
pursue the liquor business against the protest | Will have overruled a mistake for our lasting 


of their consciences, and when kindly appealed good. But the result most to be desired is, 
to, profess readiness to abandon it. A part of | that the limitation of their influence, the re- 


always exert upon a few, or isvlated individ- | Sisyphus, she rolls the stone of reform up the 





| wonderful one for morality aud temperance. | 


that will make social drinking amongst all | 
classes in as ill repute as it was after the great 
Washingtonian movement leavened society, 
and before war brought its various demoral- 
izing influence to bear upon us. If sq God 


bound of their appeals from obdurate men, 
mnay teach earnest, devout women that moral 
questions become to a certain extent political, 
and that she who lacks the power of expres- 
sion on the same terms as men, not only 
works at woful disadvantage, but, emulating 


hill with fearful effort, only to see it rebound 
into the valley. God lets individuals, classes 
and nations fail, again and again, of achieving 
grand results, in order that they may learn 
the conditions of permanent success. 

Let the women of Provideuce remember 
that good ends do not justify the use of ab- 
normal and illegal means, and refuse to be 
marshaled into the ranks of a religious mob; 
but let them also remember that God will not 
hold them guiltless if they intrench them- 
selves behind indifference and refuse to can- 
vass the right and wrong of the question. 
Again the Lord walks in his garden, and it is 
Eve to whom he calls, “Where art thou ?”— 
Providence Journal. E. K. C. 





THE FORERUNNER OF SUFFRAGE. 


Epirors JOURNAL.—The Susquehanna 
Valley has no more charming retreat than 
this from which I write. Our's is a busy, 
thriving town of about three thousand inbabi- 
tants. New streets are being opened, and 
fine houses are springing up in every direc- 
tion. Looking East, West, North, South, 
you see, ever, the new rising from the old. 
We have our churches, five iu number, with 
good congregations aud faithful pastors. We 
have our graded school, with fine buildings 
aud competent teachers. We have hotels, 
banking houses and stores, almost without 
number. We have our railroad, the Albany 
and Susquehanna, thus being linked to the 
great world’s beating heart. We have energy 
and perseverance, aud hope to move “upward 
and onward” in the future, more rapidly than 
in the past. We have our Literary Associa- 
tion, comprising much of the talent and 
worth of the town, and our meetings on 
Tuesday evenings are interesting and well 
attended. One cheering feature in these 
gatherings is this: Woman stands in our Ly- 
ceum, on the same platform with man. The 
fact seems to be recognized that ‘*Woman’s 
sphere,” (so much talked about,) is where 
man’s sphere is, and that “there is but one 
law for souls.” 

True, many women are indifferent to this 
matter. They give it no thought and so do 
not care for achange. No wonder our oppo- 
nents use this as an argument agaiust us, aud 
those who are real lovers of the truth and ad- 
vucates of reform, are led to ask as did the 
voice in the Valley of Vision, “Son of Man 
shall these dry bones live?” Your JouRNAL 
is doing a good work here. Thoughts like those 
which speak from its columns, will breathe 
upon these lifeless oues, aud they will live: 
they must. 

“Every sunny picture has its shadow,” so 
our’s has a deep, dark one, which dves not re- 
lieve the ‘‘sunuy side,” but threatens to cover 
all with the gloom of night. The rum-fiend 
keeps step with our progress. We have no 
less than sixteen licensed places fur the sale 
ofthe poison. The “trail of the serpent is over 
them all.” Whatcan wedo? A recent wri- 
ter says to Woman, ‘Begin by doing nothing. 
Do not put the bottle to the lips of your child. 
Give him temperance iustructiou. Promote 
the comforts of home. Circulate goud tem- 
perance literaiure.” So far, well. Let this 
be done, and with no outside influence for 





evil, doubtless the next generation will be a | 


: | 

Does, then, the sin lie weolly at Woman’s | 
door? Is she, who is the chief suflerer, the | 
one chiefly at fault ? Is she then in ber deg- 
radation, in her anguish, in her tears, only 
reaping what she has sown? Is there ne | 
remedy now? Will Wom in’s tears, prayers 
and teachings meet rr-ent wants? Will | 
‘ue mouster in whose | 
deadly cviis so many lLusbauds, sons, fathers, | 





auce of the needful sentiment, but it is in- | are bupelessly writhing? No! aud ail such | 


words of exhortation are vain and worse than 


| vain. Surely, to those who suffer from this 


wrong, such words must be the bitterest 


| mockery. 


The only sure remedy, the only means by 
which women can speak effectually against in- 
temperance, will not be long denied. There is 
a little silent witness, which speaks with most 


persuasive voice ; a simple, paper scepter which | 


rules our pation. It is the ballot. Woman 
will, ere long, help sway this scepter; and 
then may we see a blovdiess but most ti- 


ness” Rum. 

There are some who see in the new and 
surprising temperance Movement amoung wo- 
wen, the answer to the question so earnestly 


asked: “How shall the rum power be de- 
stroyed?” There are many murderers in our 
| world. Shall bands of lovers of bumanity 


seek out each of these, and by prayers aud en- 


'umpbant victory over this “power of dark- | 


| Our readers will be grateful fer the reow given th, 

advertisement this week of the famous Bteam Washer 
| of Mr. Tilton. 
| invention as all the advertiser and wanufacturer 


We are prepared to recommend thig 


claims for it, and every family should order one at 
It saves woman's toil and thus saves her life, 
It more than pays for itelf ina very short time by 
the saving of fabrics that by the old process of wash- 
ing were worn out more than by actual service. The 
washing has been hitherto a greater wear and tear 


once. 


upon garments than the wearing itelf. The new 

Steam Washer secures a clear gain to all who use it. 
| The advertiser, Mr. Tilton, is a thoroughly reliable 
| gentleman, and will perform all he promises.—Metho- 


| dist Recorder, Pittsburg, Pa. 





treaties persuade and compel them to “do no | 


murder?” or shall they enact a law which 
shali be a terror to the murderer, aud so pre- 
vent the crime as far as possible? 

The first way might not be wrong, it might 
even do great good; but its inutility and in- 
convenience would soon prove thatthe shorter 
way is the better; so this new aad surpris- 
ing movement may be only the forerunner, 
the John the Baptist sent to prepare the way 
for that infinitely better and more glorious 
dispensation about to dawn. 

M. W. REYNOLDS. 


Oneonta, Otsego Uo., N. Y., March 20, 1874. 








TOO MUCH SENSE. 
Under this head “Lizzie B. Read,” in the 


some women don’t want to vote, as follows : 


Yes, that is what be said. His wife “has got 
too much sense to want to vote.’”’ The remark 
was made by a man whom I met at the house 
of a neighbor, where I was presenting a Wo- 
man Suffrage petition. I was not acquainted 
with the man, though I knew who he was, 
and supposed he was a person of ordinary 
respectability. ‘Perhaps this gentleman would 
like to sign the petition also,” I said, not be- 
cause I particularly wished his name, but be- 
cause he was present and I did not want to 
slight him. Then were opened the vials of his 
wrath. ‘The devilish women have too many 
rights already,’ is a sample of the choice lan- 
guage to which I was treated by this specimen 
of Woman's protectors. I beg your pardon, 
my reader, for putting it in print; but the 
“sovereign” from whom I received the infor- 
mation, made no apology to me. 

But it is quite a common assertion among a 
certain class of men, that the women whom 
they admire have too much sense to want to 
vote. And when I hear this assurance it re- 
minds me of several things. About ten years 
ago I assisted in circulating an anti-license pe- 
tition in a town full of liquorsaloons. A great 
many signed it, and some refused. Among 
the signers was a young married woman whose 
husband was intemperate, and when drunk 
was very abusive, so that she sometimes had 
to leave her home to escape his violence. Just 
in the early evening, not long after I had re- 
turned home, I was informed that this woman 
wanted to speak to me, but would not come 
into the house. I found her shrinking in the 
shadows about the back door, and trembling 
in every limb. With broken words she im- 
plored me to take her name off from the peti- 
tion—not because she did not want it there, 
but because she dared not have it there. Some- 
body had informed her husband of what she 
had done, and he had come home cursing and 


verted into an infernal machine. 

Now I have no doubt she had too much 
sense to sign such a petition again very soon, 
for she was a timid, fearful creature, of the 
stuff that makes silent martyrs—and makes 
thousands of them every year in this free land 
of ours 

Let me tell you another true story. Once, 
when I was a very little girl, I went to a dis- 
trict school in the country. Our teacher was 
a pleasant young lady, and I loved her, and 
she loved me. By the way, I remember hear- 
ing it said that she got six shillings a week be- 
sides her board, for teaching our school. 
government was gentle but firm, and she could 
punish with a steady hand when she thought 
it necessary. It was one of ber rules that we 
must take good care of our books ; there must 
be no soiling or tearing. Now my brother and 
myself were studying in the same arithmetic, 
exchanging at the noon recess. One day as 
I took the book from his desk as usual, I ob- 
served that a leaf was torn, but said nothin 
about it. hoping it might remain unobserved. 
But ere long our teacher’s busy eye discovered 
the fracture which had demoralized my multi- 
plication table. She called me upon the floor, 
and not remembering that any one used the 
book but myself, did not ask me 7f/I had torn 
it, but why I had torn it. I was speechless. 
Stepping quickly to her table, she took from 
the drawer a little switch, and commanded me 
to hold out my hand. I did so. Fast and 
fiercely fell the tingling blows, until it occurred 
to her to rest from her labors a moment, to 
ask me this singular question: “Do you think 
I have punished you half enough?” I confess 
that I was puzzled. I knew that there was 
only one answer that I dared to give, and that 
would bea lie. But should I at this stage of 
proceedings criminate my brofher? And per- 
haps he really knew nothing of the accident. 
Couldn't I give an answer founded on her view 
of the case instead of my own ? 


| Iowa State Journal, setsforth the reason why | 


TUNNEL HILL, Ga., May 8, 1873, 
Dear Sir:—To-day Isend you per express $17.00, 
one-half for Gordon and Polk Counties, aud balance 
on sixty days. Should eitler of these counties be 
sold, you must let me have the oiber at the rate of 
| $2.00 per thousand, and I will select another county. 

Respectfully, 
JOSHUA HARLAN. 
N. B.—Your Washer is received and does well. 


PITTSBURG, Pa, 
J.C. Titton,—Sir: We have used your Steam 
Washer in our family for three months, and are 
| Pleased with it. Would not do without it for three 
times its cost. CHAS. D. BUTLER, 
| Wood Engraver, 24 Fifth Ave. 





Extracts from May Letters. 


BowLine GREEN, WARREN Co., Ky., May 8, 1873, 

Mr. J. C. Titton,—Dear Sir: The Washer came 
duly to hand on the 3d inst. Accept my thanks for 
your promptness. I am glad to acknowledge it all 
you recommend. Several have come to see it tried; 
all acknowledge it a perfect success. I write to order 
adeedto Warren Co., Kentucky. Please send C. 0. 
D., and instruct the Express Agent to hold it 30 days, 
if I cannot pay for it sooner. 

Yours, respectfully, 
WM. H. WHALIN, 





Str. CATHARINE, Linn Co., Mo., May 8, 1873. 
Mr. J. C. Titton :—Euclosed please find $31.80 P. 
O. Order, for deed to Linn County, Mo. This is the 
full amount for said County. It works to a perfection 
in everything we have tried. 
JUNATHAN HANEY. 





West Point, May 15, 1873. 
J. C. Titton, Esq. I have received the sample 
Washer all right, and, after giving the samea good 
trial, I am convinced it is all as represented, and am 
therefore prepared to go into the business in earnest. 
Send mea deed to Lee County, lowa, C. O. D., ae 
soon as possible, and oblige very much, 
JOS. F. STROUTHMAN. 


. 


IDAHOE, 1873. 
Mr. J.C. Titton, Pittsburg, Pa.—Dear Sir: The 
Steam Washer was received a few days ago, and gives 





entire satisfaction. You will find enclosed ten dollars. 


| Please send deeds for Ada and Boise Counties, C. 0. 
c A | D. Ada first choice, Boise second, according to your 
swearing as though his mouth had been con- special terms. Placerville, Boise Co., is my nearest 





Her | 


| 


| 
| 





express office. The deed should be given to R. H. 
Robb and Wm. Harmon. Yours truly, 
R. H. ROBB, 





Suapy HILL, Ky., May 10, 1873. 
Mr. J. Titton: Enclosed find sixty-two dollars 
(862) for the deeds for Henderson and Madison Coun- 
ties, £7,759 inhabitants. I send one-half (}) the 
amount, and you will please send deeds by express to 
Saltilo, Tennessee River, C.O. D. I will get them in 
60 days as you require, and send you the other half. I 
want you, for the other $24, to send a hal‘-dozen 

Washers by steamboat to 
J. W. SPARKMAN, 





BLOOMINGTON, May 16, 1873. 
Mr. J. C. Titton,—Dear Sir: The Washer came 
duly to hand. Accept my thanks for your prompt- 
ness. | am glad to acknowledge it all you recommend. 
Several came to see it; they all say itis the best they 
ever saw. Inclosed you will find ($13) thirteen dol- 
lars by P. O. Order, $10 to apply on deed to McLaue 
Co., $2 for posters and directions, $1 for stamps. I 
send 50 cents for circulars, $13.50. Direct to 
MATTHEW COSTELLO, 
Bloomington, McLane Co., Ls. 





VALUABLE PATENT. 


To be Given to my Patrons. 


On the 17th of May, 1864, I obtained Letters Patext 
of the United States (No. 42,806) for making Soap. 
Since I invented and patented my first “STEzaM 


And so Ian- | WasHeEr,” in 1871, I have given the matter of wash- 


swered, meekly and tremblingly, ‘No, ma’am,” ing clothes much attention, I flatter myself that I 


You see I had too much sense to provoke 


were. 
sense of justice in her own way. Well, I al- 
ways loved her, because she didn’t know that 
she wronged me ; just as thousands of women 
love their fathers, brothers, and husbands, 
knowing all the time that they are wronged, 
but not daring to say it. Feeling that it is 
easier to bear the wrong than to contend against 
it, and hoping for better days to come. 

But we often wonder how men of ordinary 
intelligence can make such positive assertions 


about their wives’ opinions, when it is very | ce 
sometimes to do good werk. By my invention, 50ap 


| can be made pure and white as snow, costing but one 


plain that they have never been freely consult - 
ed. When the day comes that these things 
are changed, among the first at the polls will 
be multitudes of women who have been credit- 
ed with too much sense to think of such a thing. 
So long as men go about breathing threaten- 
ings and slaughter against those who are try- 
ing to turn the world right side up, how can 
they know whether their wives want to join 
the despised sect or not? 


| 


any unnecessary conflict with the powers that | 


And so my teacher vindicated her own | think ought to be used in every family. I am not in 


have at last succeeded in making a Soap which I 


the business of manufacturing, therefore I propose to 
give the benefit of my discovery to the purchasers of 
the Steam Washer, believing that I may be indirectly 


| benefited by knowing that ail who test the Steam 


Washer with this Soap will do better work than with 
a poor article of Soap. Could all persons know the 


| extensive frauds in Soap, the vile adulterations, none 


would be surprised if the washer-woman did fail 


cent per pound. It can be made to cost 10 cents per 
pound, and worth as much, and go as far as any three 
pounds of Soap. Itcan be used in a liquid form, 
bottled for use (Sprits of Soap.) It is cheap, easily 


| made, and no doubt will be generally used. 


Rear in mind, I charge nothing for this right. 
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IMPORTANT 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In 1871 I invented and secured letters patent for an 


IMPROVEMENT IN 
WASH - BOILERS, 


a simple arrangement by which steam was applied to 
the washing clothing, I have heretofore sold this un- 
der the name of 


STEAM WASHER 


OR 


WOMAN'S FRIEND, 


for such it isin fact. I have advertised it in nearly 
every Religious Newspaper in the United States and 
Canada, also in the leading secular papers, using dou- 
ble-column advertisements, The readers of this cir- 
cular may remember seeing my Card in the various 
papers of the country during the past year. Extracts 
from letters received from my eustomers, also from 
the press, in another column, will indicate how it 
has been received by the people throughout the 
@ountry. 


300,000 


have been sold already. It is sufficient for my purpose 
to say that I am satisfied that nothing heretofore ad- 
vertised ever rendered so general satisfaction. Yet 
“THIS, my first invention, was not quite perfect. And 
for the last two years I have applied myself to the 
study of constructing and perfecting a 


NEW 


WASHER, 


And as the result of my efforts, I feel every assurance 
that I have been entirely successful. My new STEAM 
WASHER, patented in 1878, is absolutely faultless; so 
much so that I never knew a single person, who has 
seen it work, fail to be delighted with it. It has ren- 
dered thus far 


STEAM 


Perfectand Universal 
Satisfaction. 


and such must be the result, for it works like a won- 
DER—never failing to do all claimed for it. 

In conclusion, let me say, that should any one say 
he had seen a Stream WAsHg&R, ask him if he has 
seen the new 


STEAM WASHER, 


of 1873, now being advertised so extensively in whole- 
page advertisements. If he answers in the negative, 
request him to suspend judgment until a sample can 
be procured and fully tested. I will send one as 


A Sample for $5.00 


—just half the retail price—and I fully warrant it. 


After a person buys a sample, he can get them of me 
at cost. 


$60.00 Profit can be Made 
on a Single Dozen, 


and I have known Agents te take orders for 


A Dozen in an Hour. 


There is no way to make money faster. Send for a 
sample and secure your territory. Make money while 
you can. 

I have made arrangements by which I can hereafter 
furnish my customers with the very best 


W RINGER 


in the market, and will send a sample for $8.00; case 
Of (six) 6, $48.00; per dozen, $90.00. No change in 


Prices. 





-AND-— 


STEAM WASHER. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND SOLD. 
Will Cleanse your Clothes without Rubbing. 
EVERY ONE SOLD IS FULLY WARRANTED. 








It Saves Labor, Wear and Tear, and The Annoyances of Wash Day. 
It Will do the Washing of the Family while you are Eating Breakfast and Doing up Dishes. 


Steam has long been known as the most powerfu! agent in removing dirt, grease and stains from clothing, 
and bleaching them white. Paper-makers have, for many years, used steam in cleansing and bleaching their 
rags, and they succeed in making by its agency the filthiest pickings from the gutter perfectly pure and white. 
Until the invention of the STEAM Wish ER, or WOMAN’S FRIEND, althongh often attempt- 
ed, no method had been discovered of applying steam directly to the clothing, which could be used in a port 
able manner for domestic —- The WOMAN'S FRIEND washes without labor. It will do the wash- 
ing of an ordinary family in thirty minutes to an hour. The STEAM WASHER is superior to all other de- 
vices for the following reasons: 

1. 1t does its own work, thereby saving a large portion of the time usually taken in a family. 

2. It uses much less soap than is required by any other method. : 

3. It requires no attention whatever while tne process of cleansing is going on. A lady can do her wash- 
ing while she is eating her breakfast and doing up the breakfast dishes. 

4. Clothing wears double the time washed in this Washer, that it will washed by a machine, or by hand- 
labor on a wash-board. 

5. Lace curtains and all fine fabrics are washed in a superior manner. For flannels this Washer is most 
desirable, as it will not full them as a machine or hand rubbing does. All fabrics, from the finest lace to a 
bed blanket, can be washed perfectly and with ease, without the rubbing board. 


IT IS TRULY A LABOR AND CLOTHES-SAVING INVENTION. 


READ THE FOLLOWING OIROULAR AND TESTIMONIALS. 


I respectfully ask you to read this circular carefully, and candidly eonsider what I now propose to you as 
a matter of business. Before making known to you my confidential terms, permit me to state that the matter 
of —P clothes is one of no small consideration; it is something which concerns every family and every 
individual. It is but recent since Hand Washing was in common use. Latterly, however, the inventive 
ge of the country has been directed to the invention and construction of the various devices or machinery, 

y which much of the labor, drudgery, loss of time, and wear of material might be obviated. Ponderous as 
well as intricate WAsHING MACHINES have been constructed—many of which are decided improvements over 
the old method of washing—and these machines have been very saleable withal. People will continue to have 
Washing Machines, but let me ask you, if the STEAM WASHER can be construc for a few dollars (much 
less than any ordinary Washing Machine), and enable all to WA®H BY STEAM, without labor, loss of time, 
without wearing of clothes, etc., is it not reasonable to suppose that it will supercede, in a great measure, all 
Washing Machines now in common use? The sale of this WasHER is unparalleled, and must be so. I wish 
to secure a few good men to sell rights for me, and in order to secure as many as I need immediately, 1 offer 
extra inducements. ay price for territory is $9.00 per 1000 inhabitants; but if you will buy a single county, 
and agree to sell rights for me, I will allow you to deduct 66 per cent as your commission; consequently your 
county would cost you but $75 instead of $2 should it contain but 25,000inhabitants; more or less,in the same 
proportion. And to those buying rights, I will sell Washers at nearly cost; and to those not buying rights, I 
will furnish Washers at $60 per dozen; and bear in mind, I will sell to no one except a single dozen, until he 
first buys the right to a county. Any tinner can make the washer as well as they can be made here, and save 
the cost of transportation. member, that by purchasing the right of a single county, youshali have the 
ree of selling any county or State for me, and upon application I will forward the de ed to you by Express 

‘or sy} territory which you have sold for me; providing that the same territory is not already disposed of 
when I receive your order. I make all the deeds so that there can be no confusion or mistakes. The amount 
you have to pay me issimply $3 per 1000 inhabitants,in any county.or State. I shall make these very liberal 
offers for a short time only, after which I shall sell for any regular price—$9 per 1000. 

Many of my patrons have requested me to suggest to them the best method of selling the Woman’s 
Friend, in order to make the most money in the shortest time practicable. In reply I would say that there 
are many methods which might be coupes, all of which seem to work well, but the most prominent of which 
T will suggest. In the first place send for asample and carefully test it. You will learn by a single trial how 
to wash with it most successfully. All you have to do now isto exhibit it to others. I will suggest that you 
make arrangement to wash at acertain place, atan appointed hour; manage to have as many present as possi- 
ble. You will be astonished at the intense excitement it will produce. After the water and steam have rushed 
through the tubes and foamed over the clothing, to the lower bottom, to be suddenly returned again in the same 
manner—say for thirty minutes—yon take out the clothing, rinseand wring out, and jind the clothing perfectly 
clean. You will find all perfectly delighted with it. 

You can take orders from nine to ten present, to be filled afterward, at $10 each. A single trial in thia 
manner will satisfy you that the Woman’s Friend is a success, and will sell. Still another way, which is 
sure to succeed nine times in ten. After you have secured a sample and know just what it will do, you can 
approach almost any one who has any inclination at all to engage in any business of thiskind, and readily 
stipulate with him to take a Washer,or even buy a county, if it will perform all claimed for it. You will suc- 
ceed ninety-nine times in a hundred to make the Washer perform to his satisfaction. Youshould in that case 
lose no time in ordering a deed for your county, to be sent by express, C. O. D., if not convenient to advance 
the money. You shou'd meantime, continue to take orders, and by the time your deed would come to hand 
you might have a gross sold. You should likewise arrange with atinner to make the Washer. The price will 
vary according to style and finish. I have known some agents to sell as high as twenty Washers in a day. 
After you have introduced it more or less in your county, you can take another county; and rest assured that 
whenever you can get a single Washer in the neighborhood it will sell many more. Consequentiy, after you 
have sold a few hundred in the county you can sell the right of your county for much more than at the start, 
You can calculate what your gaius will be by buying a single county, that this is not atenth part of what you 
ought to make, for while you are traveling you will meet with many men who want to make money to whom 
ag can sell rights. There is no business you can engage in which offers such splendid ind t Besides, 
t is safe business—no loss, and pleasant because it renders perfect satisfaction. I cannot see how I can pro- 
ae better terms. Should I allow my patrons to make their own terms, I scarcely believe they could make 

tter terms for themselves, and make more money. 

On the receipt of Five Dollars, I will ship you a complete Washer. as a sample, a copy of the chromo 
together with a Certificate of Agency, with full instructions how to conduct the business. And upon receipt 
of the Washer you may have time to test it, and if yon pat it not as I represented, I will refund your money, 
The washer retails at $10. After I send you a sample, I will hold your county a reasonable time for you.to 
decide whether you wish to purchase or not. I will furnish blank deeds, alse ‘blanks for taking orders, and 
will do all I can to enable you to succeed in the business, Let me hear from you soon; or your choice of ter- 
ritory may be taken by some one else. Address 

J. C. TILTON, 104 Srxta Street, Pirrsnure. Pa. 



































Directions. 
pee... Soak the clothes over night in warm suds—in the usual manner. Rinse and put them through the 
ger. 

2. Put in the bottom of the WASHERa quarter bar of good soap, or enough to make a good suds, sliced 
up thin; then fasten down the false bottom—see that the center valve is in the proper position; put in water 
enough to cover the cap over the valve, say about an inch; lay the clothes down smoothly, with the soiled parts 
well soaped in the WASH ER—not rolled up, but spread out so that the water can circulate freely—and care- 
fully pack the clothes duwn; see that the fire is hot, sufficient to generate steam; when the water boils it will 
begin to flow up the tubes on the outside at the ends of the WASHER, and through the holes into the WASH- 
ER again; after a steady circulation has been going on in this manner for about thirty to forty minutes, the 
washing will be completed. Rinse well, and wring out—same as in the usual way. Colored clothes must not 
be mixed with white—use soft water for boiling, ALways. If hard, use soda, lve, or make it soft in any other 


way 
If it is desired to bleach with the WASHER, this may be done by adding a tablespoonful of borax of com- 
merce to a WASHER full of clothing. . 4 . — 


J. C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EXTRA! 


A FINE CIHIROMQO, 
16 by 20 inches, 


GIVEN EACH PURCHASER 


OFA 


Steam Washer! 


This Chromo is Entitled 


“THE OLD AND THE NEW,” 


OR 


Behind Time and Ahead of Time. 


A spirited engraving, showing 

First—Wife washing the old way—husband return- 
ing at 3 o'clock Pr. M,, dinner not ready—-Beninp 
Time. Nota pleasant scene. 

Sxconp-—A Scotch scene, where two Scotch girls, 
dressed in plaid, are tramping the clothes in a tub, in 
their favorite way. This is an improvement on the 
“old way,”’ as it does not wear the clothes near so 
much. 

Tarrp.—Shows the Steam Washer, the real Wo- 
man’s Friend, in operation. Wife sits knitting in the 
rocking chair, with pleasant children all around her, 
delighted to see the Steam Washer flow eight jets of 
foaming water. Just at this moment husband re- 
turns, and is likewise astonished as well as delighted. 
This washing is done, dinner is ready at 11 A. M.— 
AHEAD OF TIME. 


THIS ISA 


Superb Engraving, 


And will doubtless be mnch sought afier. 


Is EQUAL TO ANY 


CHROMOS SELLING AT $3.00. 


I have concluded hereafter to 
PRESENT EACH PURCHASER 


OF ONE OF MY NEW 


STEAM WASHERS, 


ONE OF THESE 


CHROMOS FREE! 


&F None will be offered for sale. 





ment in the 


“CHRISTIAN UNION,” 


It consists of 1480 lines; at regular rates amounting 
to 


first insertion (October 8) paid me 





Rev. JACKSON anv WIFE. 

ComFort, Kendall Co., Texas, Feb. 10, 1872. 
J.C. Tiron, Esq.—Dear Sir: The Sample Washer 
which I ordered arrived in due time. All who have 
seen it in operation axe well pleased with it. It will 
do all that vou claim for it. You wi!l please send, C. 
O. D., deeds for the additional counties ordered, and 

oblige. Very respectfully, JOS. B. HADDEN. 

FEBRUARY 12, 1872. 
Mr. J. C. TiLTON—Dear Sir: The Washer came 
duly tohand; accept my thanks for your promptitude. 
I am glad to acknowledge it all yourecommend. Sev- 
eral have come to see it used; all acknewledge it a 
erfect success. I write to order a deed to Sampson 
10.,N.C. PleasesendC.0.D_ Direct to ELDER 

B. JACKSON, Fayetteville, N. C. 

XENIA, Green Co., Ohio, Feb. 6. 1974. 
Mr. J. C. TivtoNn:-—Have received and used your 
Steam Washer. I am glad to acknowledge it ‘does 
more than I expected of it. It bleaches as well as 
cleans my clothes without any wear and tear of them. 

Like it very much. rs. K. A. COLLINS. 
The above are a few extracts from letters received. 





I can publish hundreds of letters from parties who have used the Steam Washer, and speak in its praise. 
I know full well how Certificates are looked upon. I have sold the Steam 


T have thus far declined doin 
“ g 30. 
Washer upon its own merits. Thousands have used it, 


pe I ask none to rely on what I say, or the commentaries of others, but let the Washer stand on its own 
a ~ I would not ask or advise any one to engage in the business of selling Washers or rights, unless he 
ee | tested its work; and to enable all to do so, I send a sample Washer upon the receipt of $5.00 
price), and guarantee that if found not as represented I will retund the money. So their is lit- 


(half the retai 
tle risk to begin with. 

1878, and the New York 
tisementin the Christian Union, Octo 


fitted proportionate] 


Card will please state they saw it in the 


I shall advertise it liberally hereafter. Irefer you to the American Agriculturist, May, 
apers, 08 well Weekty Tribune. shall continue to advertise liberally in other first-class agricultural 
papers, as well as the leading religious papers thronghout the country. I also refer you to my two page adver- 
atrons who have I ( r 28, 1873, costing nearly $2000 each insertion. Of course, my former 
Pp ‘ave bought territory—as well as those who may hereafter engage in the business—will be bene- 
y- Iam convinced that the Steam Washer will be used in every family. 


J. C. TILTON, 


P.8 ' , No. 10} Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. 8.—CUT THIS CARD OUT ana eeerve “yo future reference. Persors writing me from seeing this 
OMAN’S JOURNAL. 


IMLAY City, Mich., Dec. 18, 1837. 

J.C. T1LTon, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Dear Sir: I havejust 
read a part of your six column advertisement in the 
Chicago Standard. This led me to write this note. 
About three years ago, a brother in the ministry made 
me acquainted with your Steam Washer. I sent for 
one immediately, and my wife has used it ever since— 
when her delicate health would permit. She has 
always esteemed it a “Friend,’’ and having washed 
to-day she esteems it as much a “Friend’’ as ever. 
Three years service ought to ve sufficient to establish 
its ey inafamily. It has done so in my fami- 
ly. Ithas been loaned to neighbors and was always 
well liked. 

My work as a minister gives me no time to engage 
in selling them—or any other secular business. But 
success to the ‘‘Woman’s Friend.”’ oo yours, 

Rev. J. E, BITTING, Imlay City, Mich. 


P.S. { wrotethis simply in recommendation of the 
“Steam Washer.” J.E. B. 


and it has given universal satisfaction throughout the 





advertisement, occupying one to two pages, in 


Hundreds of First-Class Papers, 


All of which paid well for the outlay; but the Christ- 
ian Union (“the largest circulation of any religious 
paper in the world”) pays me better than any. I 
mention this fact, for all can see how extensively I 
advertise my invention; and taking into considera- 
tion the fact that I sell it 


All must concede that it sells well, for no article will 
sell well enough to pay for so expensive advertising 
without 


often sells 


READER: 


Please calculate the cost of my two-page advertise- 


$1,750 
EACH INSERTION. 


I repeated this “Card” November 19, because my 


$500 PER CENT. 


During the last eighteen months I have inserted my 


Entirely on its Merits, 


REAL MERITS. 


If I get a sample introduced into a neighborhood, it 





| A Few Extracts From | The 
| Press. 


Read the editorial published in the Pittsharg Ad- 
vance, a live paper, independent, circulation increas- 
ing over 1000 per week. (Write the editor and send 
for a copy) 

“We would not knowingly lend curse! ves to practice 
on our readersa deception, but after having thorough. 
ly tested Ticton’s Straw Wasner, the wife says, 
‘Too much cannot be said in its praise It pot only re- 
quires a less quantity of soap than the olf method, 
but ft is a wonderful saving of hard, slavish labor over 
the washtub—the clothes when coming out of the boll- 
er, with only a little rinsing, thoroughly washed and 
fit to hang on the line.” She further says, ‘I would 
not dispose of mine for five times ite coat, if IT could 
not procure another; or, knowing its merits ae I do, 
were there no other way, | would deprive myself of 


| 


| 


| 


some article of apparel, or the family of some necessa- 
ry, to procure one,’ 

“These statements are made after repeated trials of 
one of the Washers, and their truthfulness may be re- 
| Hed on, 

“The principle on which the Srram Wasner te 
gotten up will recommend itself, as soon as ander- 
stood, to every thinking mind, It is so very simple 
that the wonder is that it has not been discovered be- 
fore. We rejoice for the relief which this invention 
will afford those who have to perform that essential 
part of domestic labor—washing.”’ 





300,000 Sold. 


This does not probably represent one-fifth of the 
real number ef Tilton’s Washing Machines that have 
been sold, The press everywhere give testimony that 
Mr. Tilton’s Woman's Friend is the beat made, or yet 
invented. Safdaneighbor the other day, “There is no 
doubt of it; Tilton’s Machine takes away the drudg- 
ery of washing, and makes clean work of the clothes, 
I pity the family that is without it.” There are over 
seven millions of families in the United States, to be 
supplied with this great blessing—over seven millions 
that need and want this machine, Mr, Tilton makes 
offers to those who are In earnest, who are not lazy, 
and who are willing to take hold with him, and who 
have a small capital, to ald him in supplying these 
seven million families with his Woman's Friend, His 
offers are simple and plain, and very liberal and with- 
out risk, Our cities, our villages, our country head- 
quarters, are full of men who need work. To all these 
Mr. Tilton offers plenty of work and good pay, and 
we earnestly urge all to write or go to Mr. Tilton, find 
out his terms, and begin business at once. See his 
big advertisement in another place. Mr. Tilton fs 
honest and reliable, and the statements in his adver- 
tisements can be relied on.—Christian Standard, Cin- 
cinnati, O. - 





To the Inventive Genius, 


Of this age is due the progress of our present high 
state of civilization, as much as to all other forces 
combined. All industrial pursuits were prosecuted in 
a primitive form and manner. Muscles were the reli- 
ance for mechanical labors pursued, and a man’s or @ 
woman's value was based upon the strength of these, 
Brain force has changed all this, in the multiplication 
of substitutes for muscle force; and such is the extent 
of ingenuity in this department that it is now estimat- 
ed that more werk can now be accomplished by one. 
tenth of the population of the earth in one year, than 
could have been done by the whole world in the same 
time two hundred years ago. Every class of industry 
has felt the influence of genius. Agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce haye been stimulated into 
wonderful activity by it. Nor has the household been 
overlooked, nor the labors of woman neglected. The 
sewing-machine is an example of what ingenuity has 
done for woman. It has multiplied her power a hun- 
dred-fold with the needle. The washing of wearing 
apparel and other textile fabrics by mechanism has 
been a problem that has employed the skill of the 
country, and without success until J. C. Tilton, of 
Pittsburg, struck a principle of manipulation that is 
destined to supercede all other machines, and do away 
with all washboards. Howe has made his name im- 
mortal through the needle, and Tilton, in like manner, 

will perpetuate his through an instrument no less im- 

portant. Tilton’s machine is simple, and may be man- 

aged by a child twelve years old. Mr. Tilton’s adver- 

tisement is but a modest exhibition of the operation 

and rapidity of this unique instrument for the family. 

It is one of those productions that carries itself into 

every family by its own merits, which captivates and 

elicits the admiration of every person who examines 

it. Mr. J. C. Tilton isa perfectly reliable man, and 

will do just what he promises in his advertisement.— 

Religious Telescope, Dayton, O. 








Business and Money. 


It is one of the charms of business to enjoy the 
exclusive control of an industrial pursuit that is a 
necessity to the people. The skill that will enable a 
person to perform in ONE HOUR what otherwise takes 
FIVE HouRS to perform, develops an invention that 
makes its use a necessity. Such ingenuity embodied 
in mechanism, the United States Government has de- 
clared to be property; and, in the form of a patent, 
has invested it with all the immunities and franchises 
of property. It becomesa reality, and its exclusive 
control transferred by deed of recurd, like real es- 
tate. 

Thus parties may buy territory, and within the pur- 
chased grounds exercise jurisdiction over the thing so 
bought without any fear of competition. This class 
of business all mencovet. J.C. Tilton, of Pittsburg, 
is one of the favored few, has the ownership of the 
whole United States in a machine, simple, cheap, and 
necessary. It will sell itself. Mr. J. C. Tilton pro- 
poses to divide this real estate. A more splendid and 
captivating opportunity for accumulating money, with 
merely offering this machine for sale, was never pre- 
sented. Young men, if you mean to be integer, and 
not a cipher, if you mean to be independent, if you 








AN HUNDRED MORE. 


Such a splendid chance to make money selling this 


invention may never occur again. 


mean to acquire property, J. C. Tilton offers youa 
stepping stone to reach your high aim, Write to him 
at once, at Pittsburg, Pa., and obtain a position of 
value to yourselves that cannot fail, with common 
sense and common industry, to bring you in a for- 
tune.-Journal and Messenger. 
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Woman's Sournal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, March 28, 1674. | 
NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are still in arrears for the Woman's 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their eub- 
scriptions The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt 


aubecriber will find the date at which his eub- 
me 4 engines on his paper. When he pays his an- 
pus! subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt = 
NOTICE. 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the Woman's Jocanat, for sale by 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth Street : 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the | 
Woman's JouBnat for sale 


New Premiums, | 
To any one who wil! send us forty new eubscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of which the market 
price le $0). 


We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at 82.50 


each. 
ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE !! 


Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, with- 
out distinction of party, in every locality, are urgent- 
ly requested to form, in their town without delay,a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, 


composed of members who will sign the following ar- 
ticle of a-sociation : 

We, the undersigned, residents of in the State 
of ,of all political parties, believing that Woman 
Suffrage isa vital political issue, do hereby organize 
ourselves intoa WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL 
CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement 
morally and politically, by the systematic circulation of 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legislature and to Congress, and by help 
ing to defeat its opponents. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


To obtain subscribers for the Woman's JOURNAL. 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.50 perannum. Or we will send the Woman's 
JouRNAL for three months for 60 cts., of which the 
ageut may retain 10 cts, Every friend of Woman 
Suffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers. 
Address, WomMAN’s JoURNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton. 

















MICHIGAN LEADS THE VAN. 


Last week we announced that Woman Suf- 
frage had received a majority vote in both 
branches of the Legislature of lowa. This 
week we announce that both branches of the 
Legislature of Michigan have submitted Wo- 
man Suffrage to the people by a vote of more 
than two-thirds of all the members. 

The effect of this action will be to bring 
the subject prominently before the people of 
Michigan for discussion. Next November the 
vote will be taken upon the acceptance or re- 
jection of the new Constitution, and also, at 
the same time, upon the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the separate article striking the word 
“male” from the Suffrage clause. 

Happy will it be for Michigan and for the 
whole country if her people rise to the level of 
this great opportunity. Allof political reform, 
all of social progress, all of true Republicanism, 
is embodied in the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment. Without the equal voice and vote of 
Woman, the present evils of caucus govern- 
ment will grow greater every year. Temper- 
ance is defeated, chastity is disregarded, peace 
between nations is postponed until the wo- 
mauly half of human nature is represented 
in the State, and the equality of the sexes is 
established in the family and before the law. 

We believe that Michigan is ready for the 
candid consideration of this question. Her 
people are generally intelligent and progres- 
sive. Her great University has demonstrated 
the advantages of co-education, and the equal 
mental ability of women. Her Legislatures 
have made her laws more liberal, year by year, 
and her school system is thoroughly efficient. 
Her population is largely composed of New 
England stock. She has only one large city; 
just sufficient commerce and manufactures to 
stimulate enterprise, but not so much as tu 
destroy the simplicity and equality of rural 
life. The great majority of the men and wo- 
men of Michigan live in their own houses, on 
their own land, and call no landlord master. 

Arrangements should be made without de- 
lay for a thorough canvass of the State. It 
will be the battle ground of 1874. A working 
State organization should be formed. Our 
best speakers should be invited to address 
meetings in every town and village. Tracts 
should be circulated far and wide. No effort 
should be spared to make the discussion wide 

and thorough. And the women of Michigan, 
awakened to the importance of the issue, 
should be present at the polls and appeal to 
the justice and chivalry of men to lift the 
stigma of disfranchisement from the brows of 
the mothers, wives, and sisters of voters. 
L. 8. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS SENATOR. 


We have hitherto refrained fiom speaking 


| or Hon. George F. Hoar. 
| nest advocates of Woman Suffrage. 


| of a neutral tint, which are not acceptable to , do 
| either party. But, so far as Woman Suffrage | the Convention. They were admirably adapt- 


is concerned, the record of these gentleman isa | €d to the work before them, and left a good 


blank. 


| impression upon members. 


Then there were 


Unless either Judge Hoar or Mr. Dawes | Mrs. Dodd, formerly a popular teacher in the 
should withdraw in favor of the other, it seems | Public schools, a good talker; Mrs. Hinkley, 


probable that the Republicans will unite upon | 
athird man. In that case we sincerely hope 
that every friend of Suffrage inthe Legislature 
will see that our next Senator is a man true to 
the great question of the Rights of Women. As 
friends of Equal Rights we should heartily 


welcome the election of William Lloyd Garri- | ©4U8€- 


now a teacher, Mrs. Concklin, Miss West, and 


| others. There were wives of judges and of 


distinguished lawyers, in the city, known to 
be in favor of Woman Suffrage, and some of 
them were present during the discussfon, but 


| they avoided identifying themselves with the 


It was not yet popular enough for 


son, Wendell Phillips, Hon. Ceorge B. Loring | ladies of their standing. But they have since 


All of these are ear- 
Nor have 
we forgotten that Speaker Sanford and George 
F. Hoar were both members of the Committee 
on Resolutions which made Woman Suffrage a 
plank in the Republican platform of Massachu- 
setts in 1#72. 

Believing that the Senators of Massachusetts 
owe it to their State and to Civilization to do 
for the women of America what Sumner did 
for the colored men, we hope that the result 
of the contest may place in the Senate an ad- 
vocate of Impartial Suffrage for all American 
citizens, irrespective of sex. H. B. B. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE. 


As significant a recognition as Woman Suf- 
frage has perhaps ever had in the Senate of the 
United States, occurred in a speech by Senator 
Flanagan, of Texas, on the 6th inst , upon the 
bill providing for a Commission of Inquiry con- 
cerning the alcoholic liquor traffic. We pre- 
rent an extract from the speech, as reported in 
the Congressional Record, as follows : 

“My distinguished friend from Connecticut, 
{Mr. Buckingham,| whom I always love to 
hear, because he comes right down to morality 
and everything of that kind of the very best 
order, in speaking upon this subject the other 
day said something about the women’s move- 
ment. Sir, I am glad to know that they are 
moving. Ihave never been an advocate for 
the suffrage of women; but I pledge you my 
word to-day, sir, that Iam very nearly a con- 
vert, looking at the achievements of women at 
this day, and seeing what they are doing, par- 
ticularly if they shall succeed, as I hope in 
God’s name they may, in the great movement 
in which they are now engaged. If they 
should do go, I think it would be well for them 
to take the place of American legielators, be- 
cause they will have proven to the world clear- 
ly and conclusively, that they are their superi- 
ors. They know the miseries of the human 
family ; they know the woes that they are sur- 








rounded with, growing out of this destructive 
element that is so ably defended and advocat- 
ed by my distinguished friend from Delaware. 
It 1 knew that there was a woman within the 
United States who could bring influences to 
bear that would secure a prohibitory law that 
would save the men, women, and children of 
this nation from this scourge, and I had the 
power to vacate my seat here and place her in 
it, I would do so.” 

This speech of Senator Flanagan, on the 
floor of the United States Senate, is one of the 
indications that many of the earnest women en- 
gaged in the “prayer crusade” are building 
doubtless better than they know. So far as 
legislation has any function in connection with 
the regulation and control of the liquor traffic, 
it should, of course, to that extent,be dealt with 
as a joint responsibility by men and women, 
as equal citizens. Neither voting nor praying 
should be left to either sex alone. This view 
is likely to dawn upon the minds of many 
men and women, hitherto indifferent to the 
injustice of Woman’s disfranchisement, as an 
incidental result of the present Temperance 
awakening. We congratulate Senator Flana- 
gan that his face is already Zionward. 

A.M. P. 





THE OHIO CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 


EpiTors WoMAN’s JoURNAL:—I wrote 
you a week ago that our Con. Con., as it is 
familiarly termed here, was seriously and 
eamestly discussing an amendment giving the 
ballot to women, to be submitted to the elec- 
tors of the State for approval or rejection. It 
was a trying time for the ladies who were 
quietly laboring in its behalf, as it was also an 
exciting time for the members favoring it and 
opposing it. Before the discussion was open- 
ed by Mr. Voris, Chairman of the Special 
Committee on Woman Suffrage, in a most 
able speech, there were not twelve members 
known to favor the pruposition. There was 
a hope, a vague belief, that there would be 
enough sufficiently favorable to vote to sub- 
| mit the question, but they could not be named. 
The ladies, who visited the Convention to 
watch the proceedings on this question, were 
not skillful lobbyists ; indeed they rather avoid- 
| ed obtruding their attentions upon delegates, 
| and by their modest reserve, no doubt, won 
more friends than if they had pursued a dif- 
ferent course. 








| who aided and encouraged the work by their 


of the Senatorial contest in the Legislature of presence and conversation with members, that 


paper goes to press, simply because neither one 


of the four principal contestants is either iden- Chairman of the Executive Committee of the | 


| all the time, there was Mrs. M. V. Longley, 


engaged in the Woman’s whiskey war, prefer- 
ring a round-about and questionable manner 


| of accomplishing a temporary good, instead of 








laboring for the direct power of the ballot, by 
means of which they could eradicate the evils 
they are now only mowing down, to spring 
up more vigorously hereafter. 

After five days’ discussion, more or less of 
the time, on Wednesday last the Convention 
closed general debate, and proceeded to action. 

The hall of the Convention was filled with 


visitors, a large portion of them being ladies, | 


to whom members had courteously given up 
their seats at the desks, that they might hear 
better, while they stood around in vacant 
places. 

Peter Hitchcock, of Geauga County, pro- 
posed as a substitute for the amendment, to 
strike out the word “male,” and the pronoun 
“his,” in the article defining the qualifications 
of voters, so as to leave the voter without gen- 
der or sex. So amended, every “citizen” over 
twenty-one years of age, of sound mind and 
not a criminal, would be a voter; and if the 
Legislature, or Supreme Court of the State 
should decide that female persons were citi- 
zens, they would at once become voters. But 
this proposition did not receive favor, either 
from Woman Suffragists or their opponents, 
for it was rejected by a vote of 17 to 57. 

A few of the known friends of Woman Suf- 
frage voted for the proposition, thinking, per- 
haps, that it might be better than nothing. 
But as the battle-field would only be changed 
from the people to the Legislature, or the 
higher courts, for decision as to the meaning 
of the word “citizen,” the majority voted 
against it. 

Then the direct proposition of the Commit- 
tee was engrossed for a third reading, as fol- 
lows: 

“Section 1. Every citizen of the United 
States of the age of twenty-one years, who 
shall have been a resident of the State one 
year next preceding the election, and of 
the county, township, or ward in which he or 
she resides, snch timee as may be provided by 
law, shall have the qualifications of an elector, 
and be entitled to vote at all elections.’’ 

“SECTION 2. A separate ballot may be given, 
to be deposited in a separate box. Upon the 
ballots tor said proposed Section 1, shall be 
written or printed the words, ‘Article Five, 
Elective Franchise, Section 1—Woman’s Suf- 
frage, Yes.’ And upon the ballots given 
against said proposed substitute shall be writ- 
ten or printed the words, ‘Article Five, Elec- 
tive Franchise, Section 1—Woman’s Suffrage, 
No.’ If a majority of said ballots cast at said 
separate submission shail be in favor of said 
proposed substitute, then the same shall be 
adopted, and thereupon become Section 1 of 
Article V of the Constitution, otherwise not.’’ 

Up to this time there had been no test vote, 
and the most enthusiastic friends of the mea- 
sure could not surely name twenty members 
who would vote for it. But the general inter- 
est manifested by members, as well as visitors, 
in the discussions, seemed to impress all with 
the feeling that it would be adopted. 

The question was about to be put by the 
President; every member was giving earnest 
attention, many of them watching the ladies 
to discover their breathless anxiety, when— 

Hon. Thomas Ewing, of Fairfield, arose in 
his place, in front of the impatient audience. 
Frequent inquiries had been made about him, 
and directly of him, as to how he would vote. 


He had not opened his mouth on the subject, 


and had declined to say how he should vote. 
He is known as the leading Democrat in the 
Convention, and an expectant of Presidential 
prospects, and to this latter circumstance was 
attributed hisreserve. And now, that Sir Or- 
acle was about to speak, all eyes were riveted 
upon him. In a dignified, and statesman-like 
manner, he uttered this profound conun- 
drum: 

“The question whether women shall be 
made electors is one of the most important 


political problems of this century. No change 
we could think of adopting in our own form 


of government would have a wider, deeper, or | 


more enduring effect than this on the State, 
and perhaps on the family. 


whether or not the measure would be, in the 
main, beneficial. 


eration and decision of the people. Discus- 
sions on fundamental political questions tend 
to increase the intelligence of the clectors, 


As a part of the history of this memorable | and their understanding of the forces of their 
campaign, it is but just to the noble women | g°Vvernment. There is no danger of a rash 


decision in favor of the proposition. The 
body of the electors can safely be trusted to 


. decline to share their political power with wo- | 
Massachusetts, which is still undecided as our | their names should be mentioned. First, and | men, unless for a sufficient reason. 
| this question—the reasons for and against 


And on 


which lie within the range of the common ex- 
perience and judgment of men—I had rather 


tified with or actively arrayed against Woman | Ohio Woman Suffrage Convention, aided by | trust the people at large fora wise decision 
Suffrage. All four are men of high personal | her mother, Mrs. E. P. Vater, an elderly lady | than any select body of law-makers. Hence I 


character and great abilities. Judge Hoar and 
Mr. Dawes have each an honorable Republican 


| of great good sense and conversational pow- 
| ers. Next were Mrs. Williams, editress of the 


| shall vote to give the advocates of this meas | 
| ure an opportunity to present it to the people 


separate from other pa:'s of the Constitution, 


record. Mr. Curtis is an able and consistent | Woman’s department in the Toledo Sunday | and have their jadgmeut on it.” 


Democrat. Mr. Adams has political opinions | Journal, and her friend Mrs. Fray, who came 





“Small favors thankfully received,” were the 


I have not suffi- | 
ciently considered the subject to be satisfied | 


However that may be, no | 
harm can come of submitting it to the consid- | 


pectant subjects of enfranchisement. 
Dr. Dorsey, a leading Republican, who had 
| spoken earnestly against the petitious of the 


women, and declared his conviction that the | 





wn from 7 Jedo and spent several days in | words of thanksgiving breathed by the ex- | considered seriously by any Legislature. The 


| bill was discussed, amended, reconsidered ang 
_ put through all sorts of tactics, but was finally 
engrossed in the following shape : 

Beit enacted, etc., whenever a husband with- 


ballot would be their ruin, followed, to the | 0¥t just cause fails to furnish suitable support 


surprise of all, in a declaration that he should 
vote for submitting the question to the people. 
Several others did the same, and for a little 
time it looked as though everybody was com- 
ing over to the women’s side. 

Finally the vote was taken, with the follow- 
ing results: 

Those who voted in the affirmative were— 
Messrs. Adair, Albright, Barnet, Bishop, Byal, 
| Carrbery, Chapin, Clark of Jefferson, Clark of 

Ross, Coats, Cook, Cunningham, DeSteigner, 
Dorsey, Ewing, Foran, Gurley, Hale, Hill, 
Hostetter, Humpbreville, Hunt, Johnson, 
Kreamer, McCormick, Merrill, Miller, Miner, 
Mitchner, Neal, Okey, Page, Pease, Phellis, 
| Pond, Powell, Rowland, Sears, Thompson, 
Townsend, Townsley, Tuttle, Voris, Watson, 
West, Wilson, Woodbury, Young of Cham- 
| paign, Young of Noble—49 

Those who voted in the negative were— 
Messrs. Andrews, Blose, Bosworth, Burns, 
Campbell, Clay, Godfrey, Greene, Griswold, 
Herron, Hitchcock, Hoadley, Kerr, McCauley, 
McBride, Sample, Scribner, Shaw, Shultz, 
Smith of Highland, Steedman, Tulloss, Tyler, 
| Van Valkenburg, Van Voorhis, Voorhes, 
| Waddle, White of Hocking, and Mr. Presi- 
| dent—29. 
| As it requires a majority of the whole Con- 
‘vention, 53, to adopt a section, the proposi- 
| tion failed by the lack of four votes. Mr. Vo- 
| ris, seeing this result, before it was announced, 
changed his vote to the negative, and moved 
a reconsideration, and to lay the motion on 
the table for future action. This was agreed 
to, by 53 yeas, to 24 nays 

Among the 27 absentees, are known to be 
half a dozen or more who will vote for the 
amendment. An effort will be made, and no 
doubt will succeed, to get enough members 
present to give a majority vote for it. 

We hope, for the credit of our enterprising 
and progressive State, such will be the result. 


Yours, E. LONGLEY. 
Cincinnati, O. 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN DELAWARE. 


ESTEEMED FRIENDS :—While I enclose you 
a check for the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, I cannot 
help saying, may God give you help, strength 
and perseverance to go right on with the Jour- 
NAL. The truths which it advocates, and 
which cannvt be gainsayed, must be kept be- 
fore the people. I: requires time, patience, 
and much repetition to convince the ignorant. 
But we are gaining ground steadily and surely. 
A married woman could not hold real estate 
in Delaware until our last Legislature gave 
them the power to exercise this right. Con- 
gress has made the colored man equal in law 
with his white brother, and they must and 
| will give Woman the same right, because it is 
just and equitable. The opposers’of Woman’s 
Rights sa’ that women are the weaker por- 
tion of the race; then, as all law is intended 
to protect the weak against the strong, in 
God’s name give them the same chance to 
protect themselves politically, that man has. 
Your humble friend, 
WILLIAM PRESTON. 








Wilmington, Del. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN KANSAS. 


Epirors Woman’s JourNAL —The Senate 
of our State, as you have already informed 
your readers, passed a bill to submit the ques- 
| tion of Woman Suffrage to a vote of the peo- 
| ple, but it failed in the House. It required a 
| two-thirds vote and only lacked twelve to car- 
ry it. 
| You say it is seven years since we made 
| our last fight, and that it is time we should try 
|; it again. With me it is not by periods of 
| time. God may have his plans and seasons, 
| but to us, as human beings, it is “line upon 
| line, precept upon precept, here a little and 
there a little,” in season and out of season. I 
| mean that we should never look back but for- 
| ward and upwards. 

The more I look at the subject the more 
| plain it appears that Woman Suffrage is the 
| only salvation to our Republican principles, 
| The citizen must be protected by the Govern- 

ment. If Woman is a citizen she must have 
_ the vote or ballot for her protection as a citi- 
When this is done, then we will have a 





| zen. 
| true Republic—the will of the people. 
| God made man in his own image. Male 
| and female made he them. If God be for us 
| who can be against us? Let us organize for 
Yours truly, 

Joun Ritcuie. 


| the next election. 


Topeka, March 23, 1874. 
RIGHTS OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 





| The discussion upon the bill concerning the 
| rights of husbands and wives, and the custody 
| of minor children, was continued, last week, in 
the Massachusetts Legislature. 

Mr. Crocker of Boston said that the bill ap- 
peared in part tobe beneficial, but he feared it 
| would also cause much wrong. He offered an 
| amendment, allowing a wife to apply to the 
| Supreme Court, if actual desertion by her hus- 

band, or refusal to support her, should cause 
| her to desire the intervention of the law, with- 
out desiring a decree of divorce. 

Mr. Tyler of North Brookfield thought that 
| the bill would benefit a very few, but injure a 
great many. He characterized the bill as a 


for his wife, or has deserted her, although such 
desertion has continued less than three years, 
or when the wife for justifiable cause is actually 
| living apart from her husband, the Supreme 
| Judicial Court sitting in any county, or any 
| justice of said court in vacation, may, by its 
order, on the petition of the wife, prohibit the 
husband from imposing any restraint on her 
rsonal liberty for such times as the court or 
justice shall, in such order, direct, or until the 
further order of the court thereon; and the 
courtor justice may, upon the application of 
the husband or wife, make such further order 
as itdeems expedient concerning the support 
of the wife, the care, custody and maintenance 
of the minor children of the parties, and may 
determine with which of them the children or 
any of them shall remain; and may, from time 
to time, afterwards, on the application of either 
of the parties, revise and alter such order, or 
make a new order or decree, as the circum- 
stances of the parents or the benefit of the 
children may require. 





A LADY CHOSEN SUPERENTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS. 


On Saturday last, the School Committee of 
the town of West Bridgewater, Mass., consist- 
ting of five gentlemen and one lady, chose Migs 
Mary A. Thayer by an unanimous vote to be 
Superintendent of Schools. This is a signifi- 
cant lesson to the Boston School Committee. 





WARRINGTON IN LONDON. 


A bright, lively letter from Warrington, dat- 
ed London, March 5, appeared in the Boston 
Journal last week, from which we make the 
following extract : 

Our friends in Tremont Place will be glad 
to hear that the friends of Woman Suffrage 
reckon up a probable gain in the new Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Disraeli is a friend of their move- 
ment, though I guess it will not be safe to cal- 
culate that he will make anissue onit. Their 
victory in Boston, however, will console them 
for all other disasters. 

No American topic seems worth considering 
by the English papers, except Dr. Dio Lewis’s 
crusade against the liquor dealers in Ohio and 
elsewhere. This must seem very comical to 
the English people, who, like miost grave peo- 
ple, are a race of humorists, but they take it 
more seriously than I should suppose they 
would. It is not likely that they seriously fear 
any successful crusade of this sort within a 
hundred years ; but the possibility of the path 
to the public house being obstructed by groups 
of praying women may well appall them. A 
“permissive” bill seems all that the temperance 
people here expect. This, if I understand it, 
is about the same as “local option,” which was 
abolished last winter in Massachusetts because 
it was the most dangerous enemy of the cause. 
The liquor dealers, by the way, bore their full 
share in the burden of the conservative move- 
ment, the church and the gin shops and beer 
shops working harmoniously together. 

From the tone of the letter it is evident that 
our friends, Mr. and Mrs. Robinson, are enjoy- 
ing themselves. Warrington says: 

The weather, I am told, has been exception- 
ally good for February. It has certainly been 
good enough for anybody. There have been 
no thick fogs, (that of yesterday was the worst 
we have had), and only a few genuinely rainy 
days since I came here, three weeks ago. 
gentleman who was in Rome within a fort- 
night informs me that they have had cold 
and snowy weather there. So we are not sor- 
ry that we stayed here, where there is so much 
to interest and amuse strangers. We have 
seen all the great sights, I believe, except the 
wax works, but the minor objects of interest 
are innumerable, and would occupy a good 
walker and observer a year. 





THE GERMAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF NEW YORK. 


This Association held its regular public 
meeting last Thursday, at8 p.m. A large au- 
dience, consisting mainly of ladies, assembled, 
and listened attentively to the arguments of 
the speakers. 

Mr. A. AprENHEIM took the chair, and re- 
ported, in a humorous manner peculiar to him- 
self, many incidents of recent occurrence, 
closely connected with the Woman’s Rights 
Movement. His remarks were followed by 
hearty applause. } 

Mrs. Matuitpe C, WEIL was the principal 
speaker of the evening. Her theme was, 
“Working Women and Suffrage.” She began 
by stating that the restrictions to which labor, 
in all its branches, was subjected, had the ef- 
fect of suppressing personal freedom. The en- 
tire system of labor has been changed within 
the present century. The introduction of ma- 
chinery has done away with the necessity of 
many hand laborers. This, however, does not 
affect man so much as woman; he, if he lose 
one branch of employment, may undertake any 
other for which he is fitted; but Woman, on 
the contrary, must not step out of the sphere 
already assigned to her. Thus the field of her 
labor is constantly becoming more limited, in 
consequence of the co-operating tendency of 
the present day. In New York and its environs 
are 180,000 women who are wholly dependent 
upon their own efforts; still they are not ad- 
mitted, with a few exceptions, to the trade- 
leagues, because workingmen are afraid of theit 
competition. 

The necessity of such organization on the 
part of the women is apparent, as the statis- 
tics of Massachusetts prove, that in that State 
women receive but half, and in some branches, 
only one-third of the wages paid to men for 
the same amount and quality of labor. Work- 
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gies for the purpose of resisting these restric- 


will not remedy the evil. The remedy can be 
found only in the ballot. The lecturer here 
cited the able words of Bright : 


wrong, while it excludes Woman. as, in a short 
time, 1t would make her the only disfranchised 
class.” 

Then she proceeded to state, that in almost 
every branch of industry the women suffer be- 
cause they are women. The highest salary 
which a lady principal receives in a public 
school is $1700. 


Precisely the same duties are required of her | 


as of the male principal, who receives $3000. 
The administration at Washington, a short 
time ago, determined to lessen the expenses of 
the Government, and concluded to make this 
deduction in the Treasury Department. Only 
a female clerk, a copyist, who received $30.46 
per month, was dismissed, probably because 
she could be of no political service to the Ad- 
ministration as the male clerks are. This is 
another proof that women suffer by not being 
admitted tothe ballot. We see, daily, different 
forms of tie same injustice. In face of these 
facts, the indifference of the majority of wo- 
men to their own rights would be almost in- 
comprehensible, were it not that long habit 
had accustomed them to regard men as their 
natural protector, be he father, husband or em- 
ployer. 

But this indifference which has the effect of 
retarding the progress of humanity, cannot 
last. It is especially adverse to the active na- 
ture of American women. Their past history 
proves this; and the signs of the present are 
favorable. Even the Temperance crusade of 
the women, although fanatical and one-sided 
in its proceedings,shows how ready and anxious 
women are to participateinevery public move- 
ment. Give to Woman the highest possible 
development, socially and politically ; open to 
her every field of activity; then she will not 
only clearly understand the questions of the 
time, but work according to the principles of 
this great Republic. M. V. 

New York, March 24, 1874. 





MORE LADIES ELECTED. 


To the names of ladies elected on Schoul 
Committee Boards at the recent election in 
Massachusetts, should be added, Amelia M. 
Coffin, Nantucket; Miss Hattie Hutchinson, 
Carlisle; Mrs. L. Hayford, Swampscott. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
The California Senate has passed a Compul- 
sory Education bill. 
The Providence Journal strongly advocates 


the election of women to the school-board in 
that city. 











William Cullen Bryant, assisted by Sidney , 


Howard Gay, is preparing ‘‘A popular History 
of the United States.” 

The Michigan House, last week, voted by 67 
to 27, to submit the Woman Suffrage ques- 
tion to the vote of the people. 

It is said that the daughter of ex-United 
States Senator Edmund G. Ross of Kansas, 
is one of the rising politicians of that State. 

Mrs. Moxon, Charles Lamb’s adopted daugh- 
ter Isola, of whom Elia’s letters so often speak 
affectionately, is now living in poverty in Lon- 
don. 

Brave men can term fair women 
The “apple of their eye,” 

But when it comes to office, 
“No ladies need apply !” 

The Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Society of New York, has opened a free read- 
ing-room for respectable girls and women at 
No. 47 East Tenth street. 


The Senate of Rhode Island has quietly 
choked off the Woman Suffrage question by 
indefinitely postponing action on the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Henry Ward Beecher delivered his lecture 
entitled “The Wastes and Burdens of Life” in 
aid of the Free Dormitory forW omen, Tuesday 
last, at Steinway Hall, New York. 

The California State Assembly has passed a 
bill making it a misdemeanor to invite any per- 
son to drink, or to acceptan invitation to drink 
liquor at any publicbar. This is a law intend- 
ed to be broken. 

A foreign correspondent states that the Wo- 
man’s Rights theory has permeated Hindostan, 
and the natives “are making bitter complaints 
of the suppression of women’s votes at muni- 

_cipal elections in Bombay.” 

The new town of Rockland, Me., which has 
900 voters, held its first election on Thursday, 
and elected Miss Martha Reed a member of 
the school committee, in spite of a caucus 
which refused to nominate her. 

The charge of the Woman Suffrage bill in 
the English House of Commons has been trans- 
ferred from Mr. Jacob Bright, the late Radical 
member for Manchester, to Mr. Forsyth, the 
Conservative member for Marylebone. 

Mrs. M. Vinton Dahlgren, widow of Admiral 
Dahigren, has come out in opposition to the 
women’s Temperance praying bands. She 
says their operations are radicaily wrong, and 


that people cannot be at once God. fearing and 
law-breaking. 





It has been said very often, and it cannot | the matter of petitioning the Constitutional; The Boston Pilot notices the fact that the | 
tions; they have even participated in some | be said too often, that Protestantism is dis- Convention to give women the right to vote House of Representatives in three States, Rhode 
strikes, but although this & praiseworthy, it gracefully behind Romanism in the use it | forall judicial officers. The matter was re | Island, Michigan and Iowa, last week, voted 


Senator Schurz has accepted the invitation 


| of the Citw Government of Boston to deliver 
an eulogy in this city upon Charles Sumner. 
The colored citizens have 


invited Wendell 
Phillips to perform a similar service in Faneuil 
Hall on April 15. 

On Saturday evening last, the subject of 
Woman Suffrage was earnestly discussed in the 
lyceum of Cape Girardeau, Mo. The decision 
was given in favor of the women. On Satur- 
day evening next, the question of Compulsory 
Education is to be discussed. 

The Missouri State Senate has reconsidered 
its action on the bill repealing that part ot the 
St. Louis city charter which authorizes the reg- 
ulation of the social evil, and has repealed it, 
19 to 10. Its repeal is expected to pass the 
House by a large majority. 

A company with $35,000 capital is to be 
formed at Hartford for the manufacture of a 
kettle, invented by Mrs. Carrie Jessup, of 
New Haven, and which has several compart- 
ments so arranged that various kinds of food 
can be cooked in it at the same time. 


Last Thursday week, the Massachusetts 
Joint Special Committee on Woman Suffrage 
listened in private session to the reading of the 
majority and minority reports that are to be 
presented, and then adjourned to meet on 
Wednesday, after the election of U. S. Senator. 

England’s Queen has actually spoken kindly 
to an actress, and introduced her to Princess 
Beatrice and Prince Leopold. Miss Heath, a 
clever tragedian, was the person. Such things 
go for much in England, and Miss Heath is 
enjoying no end of happiness and congratula- 
tions at the great event. 

The injustice of unequal pay to competent 
lady teachers is gradually ceasing to be. 
The San Fransisco Board of Education has in- 
creased the salaries of numerous lady teachers 
in accordance with a State law decreeing that 
masculine and feminine teachers shall receive 
equal remuneration for equal labor. 

The sixth anniversary exercises of Sorosis 
were held Monday week at their rooms at Del- 
monico’s, which were filled at noon with a 
large number of ladies, who remained until 
nearly 6 o’clock, a great portion of the time 
being occupied in listening to the toasts, re- 
sponses, songs and recitations at the close of 
the dinner. 

The attendance at the lecture of Gen. E. M. 
Lee on “The Woman Movement in Wyoming,” 
before the N. E. Woman’s Club, was not as 
large as the interest of the subject and the 
merit of the speaker should have attracted. 
We hope General Lee may present the matter 
to a Boston audience under more favorable 
auspices hereafter, 

A meeting of ladies, representing the various 
churches of Chicago, was held at the Matteson 
House last week, to take counsel for the defeat 
of the proposed ordinance for the license and 
regulation of prostitution. They are now get- 
ting up a petition that will be of such character 
and dimensions that it can hardly fail to settle 
the matter when it is laid before the Coun- 
cil. 

Both branches of the Michigan Legislature 
have, by the requisite two-thirds majority of 
the whole number of members, voted to sub- 
mit the question of Woman Suffrage to a sepa- 
rate vote of the people, and that will be, there- 
fore, among the independent propositions 
which the people of the State will decide upon 
at the same time that they vote upon the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the amended Constitu- 
tion, next fall. 

The Boston Pilot isin danger of becoming 
tinctured with the heresy of Woman’s Rights. 
Its leading editorial note, last week, declares 
that “Sister Mary Francis Claré’s article in 
this number of the Pilot should receive atten- 
tion” How is it possible that a woman’s ar- 
ticle can deserve attention, even though she be 
a Roman Catholic and a nun? Did not St. 
Paul say, “I suffer not a woman to teach.” 
For shame, blind Pilot, for shame! 

In the U. S. Senate last week, a Memorial 
of Mrs. D. R. Lawrence of New York, was pre- 
sented, announcing that the tidal wave of Tem- 
perance would soon reach Washington, and 
asking that a band of praying women might 
be received at the bar of the Senate, and that 
the present occupant of the chair, with Sena- 
tors Chandler and Sprague, should be appoint- 
eda committee to receive them. It was re- 
ferred to the Committee on finance. 

Mrs. Howe’s book against Dr. Clarke, pub- 
lished by Roberts, is a very lively one, and 
will need to be answered by some of the doc- 
tor’s professional friends. The Legislature 
has done nothing definite yet about the ques- 
tion of women on school committees, or the 
other matters of a kindred nature that are be- 
fore it; but the decision of the Supreme 
Court affirming their right to serve on com- 
mittees has been followed by their election in 
twice as many towns as before. 

A meeting to favor Woman Suffrage was 
held in Tiffin, Ohio, March 16, by a number 
of prominent citizens, to take into consideration 





the next morning at 10 o'clock Weare in- 
formed that the committee have decided favor- 


ably, and that measures will be taken imme- 


diately, and petitions circulated and forwarded 
to the Constitutional Convention this week. 


| makes of womanly enthusiasm. But when Wo- | ferred to a committee of ten, who were toreport | that the word “male” be stricken out of the 
| man Suffrage is established this charge will no 
| longer be made. 

“We consider Universal Suffrage an actual | 


State Constitution in the article concerning the 
elective franchise. And cries out in alarm 
“If the several Senates pass the resolution, 
the question ‘Shall women vote" will go to 
the people. We trust that the Legislatures 
have taken this step with the view of squelch 


“Girls of the Period” was the subject of a | ing the Woman Suffrage movement,for this gen- 


lecture by Elizabeth Cady Stanton,in New 


eration at least, by showing that it is a move- 


| ment utterly without the approval of the peo- | 


York, recently. The ideal girl of Mrs. Stan- | ple 


ton will be healthy, wealthy and wise. She 
will know how to take care of herself, and she 
will neglect to wear corsets, or at least to cul- 
tivate a small waist. “Women,” said Mrs. 
Stanton, ‘‘affect to dislike small waists, always 
declaring when attacked that their clothing is 
loose; that they are small naturally; which 
means that God, by way of making variety in 
the human species, lapped the ribs of the 
American women.” 

In England an effort has at last been made 
at Oxford to establish lectures for ladies. The 
Vice Chancellor (Dr. Liddell) has granted the 
use of rooms in the Clarendon Buildings, and 
Mr, Johnson, of All Souls’ College, began, a 
few weeks ago, a course of lectures on Eng- 
lish History, which was attended by about 
seventy ladies belonging to the town, the uni- 
versity, and the neighborhood of Oxford. A 
petition is also in course of circulation to ask 
the University to allow ladies to be examined 
at all the university examinations for which 
they may wish to offer themselves -as candi- 
dates. 

A meeting of the Woman Suffrage Club of 
Salem, Mass., was held at Howard Hall, Friday 
evening, at which a new departure was taken. 
Since the organization of the Club some of the 
warm friends of the cause have declined identi- 
fying themselves with it on account of the 


political aspects and obligations it seemed to | 


present under the original Constitution. The 
object of this meeting was to eliminate these 
features and present a basis on which all friends 
of the movement could stand, A new Consti- 
tution, meeting the requirements of the case, 
was adopted, and also a code of by-laws. Dr. 
Loring, the President, made a very appropri- 
ate address. 

There will be a Teacher’s Institute at Win- 
nebago, Iil., commencing Tuesday, March 31, 
and continuing four days. Mrs. Carpenter, 
County Superintendent, will conduct the ex- 
ercises. We learn that Mrs, Crary, Superin- 
tendent of Boone County, and a number of 
the best teachers will be present, and take 
partin the exercises. During the last few 
weeks Mrs. Carpenter has been quite busy vis- 
iting schools. From all we can learn of Mrs. 
Carpenter, she is making a most acceptable 
Superintendent; teachers, directors, patrons 
and pupils being alike pleased with her. He- 
ing a practical teacher of long experience, she 
knows what the schools need, and does not 
hesitate to recommend what she deems for 
their best interest. 

A correspondent of the Franklin Co. (Mass.) 
Times, writes from Deerfield, as follows : 

You may be interested to know of the “‘new 
departure” just entered upon by the Unitarian 
society in Deerfield. Nearly a year ago, and 
by an almost unanimous vote of the parish, its 
constitution and by-laws were so altered as to 
admit ladies to a full and complete member- 
pe and equality in the society, including the 
right to vote and hold office. In harmony with 
this action, quite a number of our prominent 
ladies were in attendance at our annual parish 
meeting held last week, became voters and 
participated in allour proceedings. It was one 
of the most interesting meetings, in many re- 
spects, we ever held. As one of the results it 
may be stated that subscriptions for the con- 
tinued support of preaching were never before 
made so promptly. We have heard of no fam- 
ily quarrels or suffering children because the 
ladies were prerent and voted, 

Mary Clemmer Ames writes to the Brook- 
lyn Argus about Canon Kingsley’s daughter : 
“In the private gallery of the House sits Miss 
Kingsley. Without being in any sense mascu- 
line, her profile is stronger even than her fa- 
ther’s. She has large dark eyes, and her 
features are remarkable for an expression of 
energy and strength. She is a stately bru- 
nette, with none of the reputed floridness of 
the average English woman. Her simple 
black hat, trimmed with black lace and small 
tea roses, and plain gray traveling dress, of- 
fered a very marked contrast to the velvets, 
India shawls, and embroidered Cashmeres of 
her newly-found American friends. Her body- 
guard on one side is Mrs. Blaine ; on the other, 
Gail Hamilton and Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


Was it necessary for the City Government 
of Boston to go to St. Louis for a German to 
pronounce an eulogy on Charles Sumner in 
Faneuil Hall? Carl Schurz is an able man, 
and every way qualified for the task, but when 
we have in Massachusetts and in Boston the 
most consummate orator of the Age,a native 
of the city, and a life-long friend and co-worker 
of Mr. Sumner, there is no excuse for such a 
choice. The man of all men to pronounce an 
enlogy on Sumner is Wendell Phillips, and we 
do not understand why the City Government 
should have thought of any one else until he 
had refused. And, furthermore, why have we 
this Simmons-like method of making the 
choice, the acceptance of Mr. Schurz being an- 
nounced before any one was aware that he had 


| One of the most contemptible exhibitions of 
| servile breeding is the desire to play the ty- | 
| rant. America has enfranchised millions of 

Irishmen. With a few honorable exceptions | 
| they reciprocate by opposing the enfranchise- | 
| ment of women, 

The New York City Woman Suffrage Asso. | 
ciation met last week at 861 West Thirty-fourth 
st. Mrs. Barlow read a paper on Suffrage. | 
She spoke of what men called instinct in wo- | 
men as a kind of telegraphic brain-power and 
foresight. Man may be the protector of Wo- 
man, but as long as this idea of superiority of 
brute strength remains, no great and good civ 
ilization has been accomplished, She had 
heard a good many women express sympathy 
for Miss Anthony in her recent trial for illegal 
voting, but thought they could do much for the 
cause of woman by voting tn a body at the 
next election, and filling the courts so that it 
would be next to an impossibility to try them 
all. She called attention to the great moral in- 
fluence of woman, as shown in the ‘'emperance 
movement. 


On Saturday evening, two weeks ago, Miss 
Anna E. Dickinson delivered a lecture at the 
Mercantile Library Hall, in St. Louis, on the 
Social Evil question. It was an eloquent and 
forcible argument, highly honorable to the lec- 
turer. She spoke the language of the conscience 
and better nature of every man and woman in 
the land, and we wish the lecture could have 
been read by every person in the State. 

The St. Louis Globe says: 

“It was one of the most able lectures ever 
delivered by that gifted woman, and we sin- 
cerely wish our Legislatures and Senates could 
be filled with such women, instead of the Ran- 
neys and men who disgrace their constituents 
by voting to legalize prostitution and houses 
of pollution. It will be a glorious reform when 
women of conscience and moral sensibility are 
permitted to occupy ‘the seats of legislation, 
now filled by the Ranneys and other advocates 
of moral pollution.” 


The case of Mrs. Theodosia Scott, the Con- 
necticut woman who was reported by the itin- 
erant lecturer, Henry Morgan, to be improp- 
erly confined in the insane asylum, has been 
investigated by the authorities. They report 
that there is no foundation for the charge ; that 


Swedenborgian, John Boyle O'Reilly is « 
Roman Catholic, and the Episcopalians are 
represented by R. H. Dana, Jr., John Hay, 
and Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Whittier isa 
Quaker of liberal tendencies, although he does 
not, we believe, call himself a hicksite. 


The first lecture of the second course of prac- 
tical lessons in physiology, given by Dr. Mary 
J. Studley, at the chapel of the Church of 
the Disciples, last week, was attended by 
some fifty or sixty ladies, among whom many 


intelligent faces were seen. The subject, 
“The Physiology of Reproduction,” the Doe- 
tor introduced by saying that the old idea of 
Woman being more liable t» weakness and 


disease than man was errofeous, that for her 
most delicate organs—those requiring special 
care—nature had provided protections of her 
own. She thea proceeded to show the similar- 
ity existing between the reproductive organs 
of flowers and the human body, illustrating the 
sanie with a spring flower she held in her hand, 
and a manikin on the plattorm near her. As 
the plant, with its leaves tied down or reatrict- 
ed in any way, would fade and die, so women, 
who compress their chests and carry heavy 
weights about their hips, bring on the ills 
which make life a burden. Touching on the 
long talked of question of corsets, the Doctor 
did not approve their general use, but recom- 
mended a high-necked waist or under-bodice, 
about the bottom of which should be buttoned 
the hanging skirts, this bodice coming up over 
the shoulders and diffusing the strain about 
them. For those to whom the pressure of 
shoulder straps was not disagreeable there was 
no possible objection to wearing them. 





The Important Eeaprovomens in Masical 
Inestrumeuts.— Musical readers will be interested 
to learn that the long-sought-for combination of the 
organ with the piano which will never require tuning, 
has been accomplished by Geo, Woods & Co. A Bal- 
timore paper says of this new instrument; ‘’The blend- 
ing of the two instruments, and an increase of melo- 
dy is a result of musical genius and ingenuity we were 
not prepared for, It has, however, been accomplish- 
ed, and the organ or plano can be played separate 
or both combined. 15—I1t 


al ! ’ 
SPECIAL NOTICES, 

N. E. Woman's Clab.—March 3), at 3.80 p.m. 
Mr. Philbrick will read a paper on the “Need o 
Further Culture fer Teachers,” to be followed by dis- 
cussion, 

April 6, at 7.30 rp. M., Mr, Dwight will speak on 
Music. All are requested to show their tickets. 








Chelsea,.—The next lecture in the course on Dress 
Reform will be given at the Unitarian Church, Haw- 
thorne St., on Friday, Apr. 3, at 4 o'clock, by Dr. 
Arvilla B. Haynes. All ure invited, 





The Moral Education Association wil/ 
hold a meeting at 3 Tremont Place, on Wednesday, 
Apr. 1,at3pr.Mm. A, Bronson Alcott will read a pa- 
per on “Social Life.” All interested invited to attend. 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W , Washington, D. C, 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res- 
idence and office No, 16 Boyl-ton Place. Office hours 








she is insane, and that the most competent 
medical authorities in the State, have judged 
that it was unsafe to allow her at large. The 
local newspapers are very severe in their at- 
tacks upon Mr. Morgan for his interference in 
this affair. In this they do Mr. Morgan great 
injustice. Weare assured by respectable in- 
habitants of Newton, Mass., where Mr. and 
Mrs. Scott formerly resided, that Mrs. Scott has 
been cruelly and inhumanly treated by her hus- 
band formany years. She may or may not be 
insane, but has certainly been badly treated, 
and Mr Morgan had good ground for his sus- 
picion. 





In the New Jersey Legislature at Trenton, 
on the evening of the 17th inst., between seven 
and eight o’clock, a sudden hush fell upon the 
House, and the hurry and rush of business was 
suspended, while the members sat unusually 
upright, and directed closer attention to the 
Chair than was their custom. The galleries 
were filled, a large number of Senators came 
in upon the floor, and among the visitors were 
Vice-Chancellor Dodd, Comptroller Runyon, 
Governor Parker, and a number of other digni- 
taries. The audience was scarcely composed 
when a lady, seventy-five years of age, of a 
mild and winning countenance, in the sober 
attire of the Society of Friends, having been 
conducted to the Clerk’s desk, rose and ad 
dressed those before her. The speaker was 
Mrs. Sarah Hunt, a resident of Moorestown, a 
widow, and an approved minister of the Society 
of Friends. Her address was a modest but 
earnest and lady-like appeal in behalf of Tem- 
perance against intoxicating drinks and capital 
punishment. 


Concerning certain authors, and the religious 
denominations to which they belong, it may be 
mentioned that Charles Dudley Warner and 
Mark Twain are Trinitarian Congregational- 
ists, attending the same church in Hartford; 
and other Congregationalists of that school 
are Dr. Holland, Lucy Larcom, Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps, Gail Hamilton, Horace E. Scudder, 
and Wendell Phillips, who used to attend the 
Old South, Boston, which sanctuary he still fre- 
quents, we suppose, for postal purposes. Hig- 
ginson, Parton, and Cranch are Free Religion- 
ists, Colonel Higginson having once been a 


llto2. Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 





Wanted !—A canvasser to solicit advertisements 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, apply at T. C, Evans, 
106 Washington Street, boston. 


AGENTS ATTENTION,—Any woman desir- 
ing to a herself, and aid the cause of sound moral- 
ity, can find ready sale for “Little Wolf,” a temper- 
ance tale. Apply to 
TT. C.KRVANS, 

106 Washington St., Boston, 
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BUSINESS NOTICES, 
Carpets for the weeps at Low Prices. 
For Cash Only. 

E ‘glish Tapestries for $1.25. 

100 Rolls Ingrains, 50 cents. 

200 Rolls Canton Mottings, 1? cents. 

Sheet Oil Cloths, $1.00 (former price $2.00.) 

Best Vil Cloths, 2 yards wide, at three-quarters usu- 
al Vay’ 

tair Carpets under value. 

ag Crumb Cloths, with borders, at about half 
value. 

Extra qualities of Ingrains and 3 Plys, of the high- 
est grades produced, at nuch under value, 

About 100 Rolls Printed Berlins (Brussel Figures), 
at 30 cents, 

Our customers will be supplied at Retail at the 
above ow eres »revious to our removal, 

NE ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
373 Washington Street, 

(Next building to Adams House,) 
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Premature loss of the Hair, which is so 
comm n nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thou- 
sands of cases where the hair was coming out in hand- 
fuls, and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to 
promote a healthy and vigorous growth. Is is at the 
same time unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. A 
single application will render it seft and glossy for 
several days. 13—1t 


Eminent Men of Science have discovered 
that electricity and magnetism are developed in the 
system from the iron in the blood. This account for 
the debility, low spirits and lack of energy a person 
feels when this vital element becomes reduced. The 
Peruvian Syrup, a protoxide of iron, supplies the 
bleod with its iron element, and is the only form in 
which it is possible for it to enter the circulation. 

13—lt 


The new patent Upright Piano of Messrs. 
Hallett, Davis & Co., are well worthy the examina- 
tion of purchasers. See advertisement in another 
column. 





Don’t neglect Costiveness!—The prolific 
source of Headache, Dizziness, Heartburn, Oppres- 
sion of Food, Flatul , Sour St h, Bad Taste 
in the Mouth, Sick Headache, Palpitation or Flutter- 
ing of the Stomach, Yellow or Bilious Skin, Pain in 
the Side, Weariness, Weakness, etc. DR. HARBI.- 
SON’S PERISTALTIC LOZENGES cure all these 





symptoms, being both a laxative and tonic combined. 





Unitarian minister, and Mr. Cranch being a 
graduate of the Harvard Divinity School. Em- 


Agreeable to the palate, operating without pain, they 


ick the Liver, promote digestion, and are the 





Transcendentalists, and Miss 
sympathies are also with this school. Epes 





been invited ? 


erson and A. Bronson Alcott are, of course, | only preventive and cure for 
L. M. Alcott’s | Large box 60 cts., mailed free for this last price. 


Piles. Trial box 30 cts, 


DR. HARRISON'S ICELAND BALSAM, 


= a splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, and al 
Sargent and Robert Dale Owen are Spiritual- | 7, oat and Lung complaints, For sale by E, S. Har- 
ists, Edward Egleston is a Methodist and &| ison & Co., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, 
Doctor of Divinity, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitneyis a | Boston, and by all Druggists. 
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POETRY. 
WINTER EPITHALAMIUM 


BY CHARL(*TTE F. BATES 


If happy creetings could but fy like birds, 
And pour our feeling out de void of wordéd, 
Then shovldet thou bear as sweeta caroling 
As though thy bridal day were in the spring 
If every tender thought but had the power 
Tom id itaclfinto a beauteous flower, 
As rare the breath and beauty at thy side, 
Astho’ June's heart were throbbing near the bride. 
—_—— 2_- > — — 
YESTERDAY. 
BY C, BROOKE 
We heard the thrush’s five long notes of woe, 
Or joy—who learns the song may fay, 
We only listened when the sun was low; 


But that was yesterday 
We found some violets underneath the hedge, 
We gathered biue-bells in the wild wood way, | 
We pulled the king-cups from the ru-tiing sedge; 
Butthat was yesterday. 
We watched the river's further ripple leap 
To catch the sun's last kiss, and grey 
Soft mists of evening up the valley creep; 
But that was yesterday 


We sang together for the love and might 
Of God and *; ring, and then she lay 
Upon my breast, weary with her delight; 


Kut that was yerterday. 


Alone I wait and watch the sun go down, 
Counting dumb hours that I must stay, *° 
Ere that Supreme One comes with cross and crown, 


Bringing back yesterday. 
-- 


‘TO MATE IN THREE MOVES.” 


Crimson the heart of the «eacoal fire, 
Bessie and I, in the ruddy glow, 





Her mother reads, and the old grandsire 
Dreams of his youth, in the “long ago.” 

Quiet and warmth and love in the room, 
Now or never my suit to press; 

Where the hyacinths shed their sweet perfume, 
We play two games —one love; one chess. 





Queen of the red, and queen of my heart, 

When will you wear my golden ring? 
Fiushing her cheeks the roses start, 

Slyly she murmurs, ‘‘Check to your King.” 
My pawns advance, press on and die; 

The bishops battle in lines oblique; 
My brave knights fall; but I can't tell why 

My heart grows strong as my game grows weak, 
Darling, answer me, lift your eyes; 

Your mother sleeps, and the time approves, 
Speak, sweet mouth, with a glad surprise;— 

You'll be mated, sir, in three more moves,”’ 


Then let this be one—and her dimpled hand 
Looks al] the fairer for the plain gold ring; 
In vain I rally my scattered band 
As again she checks my poor lost king. 
Nearer her gold-brown curls to mine, 
The cheas-men seem in a dark eclipse. 
‘ Check !""—Shall 1 die and make no sign? 
And I steal a kiss from her ripe red lips. 
“Mate !'’—and her joyous eyes proclaim 
Who wins in love, and who wins in chess; 
And the pride of my life is the golden game, 
That was lost, when I won my darling Bess. 
—From Scribner's Magazine. 


THE SWALLOWS. 
BY AUGUSTA WEBSTER, 


Ah! ewa'lows, is its»? 
Did loving, lingering summer, whose slow pace 
Tarried among late blossoms, loth to go, 
Gather the darkening cloud-wraps round her face 
And weep herself away in last week's rain? 
Can no new sunlight waken her again? 
“Yes,"’ one pale rose ablow 
Has answered from the trellised lane; 
The flickering swallows answer “No.” 
From out the dim grey sky 
The arrc wy swarm breaks forth and specks the air, 
While, one by one, birds wheel and float and fly, 
And now are gone, then suddenly are there; 
Till lo, the heavens are empty of them all. 
Oh fly, fly south, from leaves that fade and fall, 
From shivering flowers that die; 
Free ewallows, fly from winter's thrall. 
Ye who can give the gloom goodby. 
But what for us who stay 
To hear the winds and watch the boughs grow black, 
And in the soddened mornings, day by day, 
Count what lost sweets bestrew the nightly track 
Of frost-foot winter trampling towards his throne ? 
Swallows, who have the sunlight for your own, 
Fly on your sunward way ; 
For you has January buds new-blown, 
For us the snows and gloom and grey. 
On, on, beyond our reach, 
Swallows, with but your longing for a guide: 
Let the hills rise, let the waves tear the beach, 
Ye will not balk your course nor turn aside, 
But find the palms and twitter in the sun. 
And well for them whose eager wings have won 
The longed-for goal of light; 
But what of them ia twilights dun 


| old highwayman in the beginning—could not 
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the flue, it was forsaken, and fires were built | 
in another room. 

And so we lived; for father—having been 
born in the latter days of the family prosperi- 
ty, having been weaned, so to say,on the le- 
gends of its former state, cutting his teeth on 
the crust of the Featherstonehaugh grandeur, 
and putting on his first knickerbockers with 
a sense of coronation robes while a score of | 
servants kowtowed at his little bidding—never, ! 
even now that the whole was dust and ashes, 
could get over the feeling that it was all tem- 
porary adversity, that the king in exile was 


royal still: the idea of noblesse oblige held a | 


stiff rod over his head, and he couldn’t do | 
this, and he must do that, because he was a 
Featherstonehaugh. So father could resort to | 
no business or trade; the Featherstonehaughs 
having inherited their money for generations 
—very likely, Rob and I thought, from some 


condescend to soil their white hands, or to 
have small transactions in merchandise, they | 
whose transactions had been in the hundred 
thousands! And father had no profession, and 
he had no faculty. 

Mother's aunt left her a sum that just held 

our heads above water. Father never relished 
it—perhaps because mother’s aunt had kept 
a haber-dashery ; but he worked in the gar- 
den, as a prince might turn over his paternal 
glebe, and contrived to scratch something out 
of that. I always have thought, as I remem- 
bered father’s air of patient expectancy, that 
he looked forward to some public restitution 
of the wealth that had been lost. Why, I 
don't know, except that some half million had 
been invested in shipping that the government 
seized in the great embargo because it had 
been in a forbidden port—had been, of course, 
ignorantly; and though false papers could 
have been taken out, as they were taken by 
many another ship, the Featherstonehaughs 
would not have had a captain in their service 
who was capable of the act. So the truth was 
told, and the government laid its heavy hand 
on the great ships, and though years after- 
ward it surrendered them, they then were rot- 
ten hulks, and the Featherstonehaugh supre- 
macy had gone into decay with them. 
No longer, then, did the Featherstonehaughs 
give their balls in the house whose hospitable 
chambers held a hundred guests over night; 
the dining-hall no longer rang with the clang 
of glasses and the festivity of mighty banquet- 
ing; sides of venison no longer hung in the 
buttery, nor great turtles swam in the tank, 
nor wines mellowed in the double cellars; 
ladies, lovely in powder and paint and patches, 
stiff in costly brocades, glittering in antique 
jewels, no longer crossed the waxed floors; the 
parlor suites were closed, the stables empty, 
the jewels and gold salvers sold, the Feather- 
stonehaugh beauties had sunk into decline, and 
were lying in the family vault, and the old 
Featherstonehaugh was dying in his chair. 

He has been a fierce partisan, that grand- 
father of ours, and had taken his country’s side 
so zealously that when his neighbors doubted 
the worth of the Continental currency he had 
proudly and angrily bought it by the stack— 
barrelful after barreiful we little beggarly 
Featherstonehaughs had to play with the at- 
tic ; mother wouki have turned an honest penny 
selling it for waste paper, but father held it as 
a sacred trust—perhaps in his heart of hearts 
he yet believed the nation would redeem it, 
just as he believed it would pay the French 
claims, of which he held an unknown sum, 
just as he believed that if be parted with the 
old mansion, the buyer would be sure to find 
the gold that fierce old Featherstonehaugh had 
buried the night the British landed on the 
point five miles away. 

“Bitter nonsense!” mother said once, when 
we children asked about the story a garrulous 
old neighbor told. ‘He had no gold to bury.’’ 

“A great mistake, Marian,” father answered 
-—the plebian sound of her real name annoyed 
him so that he always euphonized it thus. 
“He had gold, a great amount—he had been 
drawing it into his own hands for months. 
My mother knew of it. He heard the gun fire, 
and saw the rockets that signaled the landing 
of the British, and he bade his wife lie still— 
she would no more have stirred then, than if 
the hand of death had been on her—and he 





Who long but have no wings for flight? 
— Cornhill Magazine. 





A STROKE OF LUCK, 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Perhaps there are few families poorer in 


this world’s goods than we Featherstonehauglis | 


were, not that we were particularly better off 
in the other world’s. Still, as people go, we 
were good people, and why we had such mis- 
fortune was a puzzle. The family had gone 
into decay when father and mother married. 
What they married on goodness knows ; they 
could have had little but tradition of former 
glories. To be sure, they had the ancient 
Featherstonehaugh house, a many-chimneyed 
mansion that roared and rumbled and rattled 
so appallingly that a new clean cottage with 
two rooms would have seemed paradise to us 
children. Now and then the hail shattered 
some window ; then the shutters were pulled 
together to hide the damage—it was never re- 
paired. Now and then the lightning tumbled 
some bricks off the chimney ; if they choked 








went where that gold was, and she heard him 
lifting out the bags. He was gore several 
hours; when he returned, his clothes were 
covered with the soil, but he burned them. 
And then the British were quartered in the 
house. And that gold has never since been 
seen.”” 

“The British took it, of course,” said my 
mother. 

“I don’t know. The next day, excitement 
perhaps, and the unusual labor, I think, and 
the great passion of his fiery anger with the 
British, did their work on him, and he was 
strucx with palsy.” 

“And she had not asked him where he 
buried it?” we cried. 

“Nobody asked questions of old General 
Featherstonehaugh,” said my father. 

My mother gave a contemptuous sniff; she 
hated this old Featherstonehaugh as if he had 
ruined her husband by rearing him as he did, 
and by leaving him nothing to sustain the 
fabric reared. “He would have remembered 
something-of it himself, I always say,” she 


} 


“In a fashion, a poor fashion.” 

“His affections were lively. He talked about 
the little ones he had laid away,” said my 
mother. “I have heard him. 
opinion, the idea of his having buried treas- 
ure came from that, every bit of it. He was 
living his life over, and that was a touching 
part, and paralytics are easily touched.” 

“Account,” said my father, “in the same 
way, then, for bis always having his chair in 
the great dining-room, and having it beside 


| the cellar door there, and allowing no mortal 


to pass that door, sitting and wringing his 
hands for the babies he had buried down there, 
as he would cry out. Not that limagine there 


is any thing in the cellar—I have examined | 
But with that gold,” he | 

sighed, “I should be a man again, and my | 
| children could take their place.” 


every inch of it. 


“And didn’t he do the same about the at- 
tic?’ interposed my mother. “I've seen him 
furious with the fancy that any one had gone 
up there.” 

“That accursed Continental paper was there, 
and he considered it invaluable. I’ve no 
doubt—” 

“I’ve no patience !”’ cried my mother. ‘How 
can you sit and talk so to these children ? 
The ; 00° old man was babbling childish noth- 
ings, as a'l afflicted so do.” 

“I know what you mean, Marian,” my fa- 
ther said, severely. “You try to reason me 
out of the evidence of my own senses, because 
you think while I believe in that buried treas- 
ure I shall fail to seek other means of provid- 
ing for my family. It is unwise, at any rate, 
to teach your children to despise their father?” 
And then he walked away, and mother cried, 
and that was the way we went. 

Poor father! we didn’t know what he suf- 

fered. We were little things, and he was still 
moderately young, and he literally knew how 
to do nothing that would fetch money, At 
last, more in despair than any thing else, for 
he had no ailment that the doctor could dis- 
cover, he took to his bed, and there for ten 
long years he staid. 
How we held soul and body together and 
grew upIdon’tknow. Mother’s little despised 
money paid the tax on what was left of the 
Featherstonehaugh estate, and procured a few 
comforts for father, now and then a new gown 
for herself, the cast-off one falling upon us. 
Father fortunately did not need any clothes 
while he was inbed. There had been several 
articles of silver left. Father had insisted 
upon their being on the table even when we 
had only mush-and-milk. Now, piece by piece, 
he toid mother to part with them, and it 
brought us shoes and fire-wood and meal, and 
once in a great while a piece of beef, and the 
absolutely indispensable. We hada lineal de- 
scendant of the old Featherstonehaugh cows 
—we never could have bought one—and some 
bee-hives. We lived chiefly on bread and 
milk and honey, and thanked the Lord for 
that. We sold half our milk, and that gave 
the cow her winter’s hay, when Rob took care 
of her. We tried to keep hens, easily in the 
simmer but extravagantly in the winter, so 
we ate them up. Of course we children were 
not at all so miserable as our elders; we had 
never known better living, so did not miss it. 
And we had gay times among ourselves, only 
as we grew older, and Maria and I put onlong 
dresses, we realized our situation. We wanted 
to go into town with the other young folks of 
whom we heard in the mysteriously telegraph- 
ic way that rumor has of flying among the 
young. When we had any thing passably 
presentable, we walked the few miles to church 
—distance being our excuse at other times— 
and there we saw the more fortunate lads and 
lasses, and had themes for talking and castle 
building for days. We did not go to school, 
our staple clothes being unfit, though there 
were trunks of flowered satins up stairs; but 
picture children at a public school in gold-em- 
broidered taffetas! But father had us about 
his bed, with his old books, and he taught us 
all he knew, and I dare say it was more than 
we might have learned if it had cost anything. 
The hardest thing we had to do was, when the 
fuel and the money gave out together, to go 
down on the beach and gather drift-wood. We 
went at twilight, the dark sea foaming beside 
us, and brought our armfuls to the garden 
gate, and the next night transferred that pile 
to the shed. Some fortunate seasons of many 
wrecks we laid in broken beams and spars and 
planks, that lasted us all winter. Andit made 
a splendid fire, soaked, as it had been once, in 
the salts and substance of the sea, so that the 
flames wallowing up the great fire-place were 
sheets of emerald, and of dun-brown gold, 
sulphurous azure, and blood red. And as we 
sat before it of nights—for we had no other 
light at night—we conjured up the circum- 
stances of the woful wrecks that made our 
blaze till we had almost as many tears to shed 
as we had in the task of gathering the drift- 
wood. 

We were lonely children, after all, in our 
cloistered life ; for though there were four of 
us, and we had much unity, we longed, as chil- 
dren will, for the outside world, though the 
day was full with lessons, with keeping the 

great rooms in condition, with relieving moth- 
er at father’s bedside. Our drawing-room 
seemed to us yet a magnificent apartment—it 
was one of the long suites. We kept the 








said; “he had his senses—” 


black-oak floor polished where the old Turkey 


And, in my | 





mats failed, and as the curtains bad fallen, the 
better part of each had been taken to renew 
the rest, and tall pieces of cumbrous furniture 
dragged against the bare windows. The an- 


tique chairs and tables were still beautiful, we | 


were 60 out of the world that we did not know 


their value in money, or they might have gone | 


long ago. The white paint we made spotless, 


and the gilding of the carved cornices was not | 


yet all worn off. In the summer we kept 
blossoming plants in great china punch-bowls 


in the windows, without an idea that the ex- | 
quisite china was worth its weight in gold; wy.” 


and hiding their blemishes with well-placed 
sprays, we heaped the broken vases with every 
flower that bloomed in our old-fashioned gar- 
den, and kept flat dishes of them on the tables. 
Then the tattered upholstery was covered with 
the old holland covers, now bleached and boil- 
ed out white; and here, if the Featherstone- 
haugh acquaintance who had not forgotten us 
called, my mother saw them. My mother 
made no visits herself, but she was as much a 
lady as any Featherstonehaugh of them all, if 
her aunt kept ten haberdasheries, and she had 
the air of a duchess! Here in the summer we 
made ourselves happy with realities or imagin- 
ings, peopling the place with those that once 
queened it there, or looking forward to impos- 
sible days when we should queen it there our- 
selves, Butin the winterthe room was shut, 
and any one coming to see us then knocked in 
vain—the days of the Featherstonehaugh hos- 
pitality were over. We could not let a guest 
go away in winter weather unless we had warm- 
ed his heart with cordial or dainty and neith- 
er cordial or dainty did we ever have, but 
we knew what the Featherstonehaugh tradi- 
tion expected of us, and we admitted nobody 
in winter. 

“It’s the falsest pride!” cried Rob, one 
stormy April night, anger sparkling in the eyes 
that the Greek characters by fire-light had 
tried ; for Rob had resolved to go to college, 
and work his way, and have a profession, and 
get out of this mire, he said: “To think of a 
Featherstonehaugh’s refusing his fireside to 
any one in this bitter air because he can’t grat- 
ify his vanity by setting venison-pie before 
him! That’s an idea of hospitality to have! 
The next person that comes I shall let in, and 
sonow—” Hardly had Rob spoken when a 
ringing knock startled all the echoes, and be- 
fore mother could look up Rob had sprung 
from the room full of defiance, ran down the 
hall, and thown open the door. And it ~vas 
Francis Royalston. 

I think—such is the force of blood, though 
mother, as well as she could for father, had 
tried to destroy in us the Featherstonehaugh 
pride—I think we all turned pile; and Amy 
and Maria ran away. We had seen the Roy 
alstons at church, and had envied the lovely 
pink satin and white feathers of the girls’ hats, 
and admired their manners, and been half in 
love with Francis Royalston’s handsome dark 
face and gallant air—all three of us together, 
in a fashion that meant nothing. 

But mother rose as Rob led Francis Royal- 
stone in that night. ‘My poor boy !’’ shesaid; 
“you are nearly dead!” And she would not 
let him come to the fire, but seated him at 
some distance, and hastened into father’s room 
for a blanket to wrap around him, and rubbed 
his hands, while I heated a saucepan of milk. 

“T never,” said he afterwards to me, “saw 
anything so beautiful as you looked that night 
while you stooped over the fire, and the blaze 
made a rose of your cheek, and glanced off the 
side of your hair like a yellow-bird’s wing; 
and you had a startled air, and one full of pity, 
too; aud I was just as much in love with you 
that minute as I have been ever since.” But 
there! Inever meant to tell you any of Mr. 
Royalston’s speeches. 

Presently mother rolled the arm-chair near 
the fire, and when he had drunk the hot milk 
and was getting restored, she went for the girls. 
“Tt is Judge Royalston’s son,” she said. “He 
is here, and he must stay. So build a fire in 
Anna’s room, and then come in. Anna must 
get along with you as wellas she can to-night.” 
My room was the prettiest, because I kept a 
feathery clematis round my looking-glass— 
my grfeat-great-grandmother dressed to be 
married in that glass, and so did I—and au- 
tumn leaves and red barberries about the old 
prints on the wall; and for the rest it was 
all white as snow, if there were no carpets— 
we hadn’t a carpet in the house, which would 
have pleased Florence Nightingale, for one. 

After the girle had crept into the room, and 
Rob had come back from attending to his 
horse, Francis Royalston told us what had 
brought him there. He had ridden down to 
the beach in the storm to see the ship ashore 
on Dead Man’s Reef, and as the night fell it 
came on to snow, and he lost his way, for late 
as the season was, it snowed furiously, and he 
would have died, he thought, if he had not seen 
the drift-wood fire through our windows, and 
steered for it. “I didn’t know you, Mrs. 
Featherstonehaugh,” he said. “But I had 
met your son, and seen your daughters at 
church, and I thought their faces were so kind 
I might venture. Now I am going to beg an 
introduction !”’ 

“Your mother’s son would always be wel- 
come—” mother began, but Rob interrupted 
her. 

“That’s Anna,” said he, “the brown-eyed 
one. She’satrump. She looks just like the 





———— 


| picture of our great-great-grandaunt there, the 


one that had her arm broken in the big bolt of 
the block-house when the Indians came! 
Anna’d doit, too.” 

“Do hush, Rob!” For Francis Royalston 
was laughing while he bowed. 

“And the blue eyed girl is Amv, and the 
black-haired one Maria. And now we're al! 
acquainted, suppose we roast some potatoes in 
the ashes here,” 

“Here!” 

“Yes; didn’t youever doit? It’s very jol- 
And Rob brought a dishful which he 
had washed and scraped while out before, and 
rolling them in wet brown paper, he clapped 
them into the hot ashes. And when they were 
ready, mother had some cream and salt and 
pepper anda smokedherring. It was all done 
like a frolic, but I have never been at any lux- 
urious feasting since where one ate with a bet- 
ter relish than Francis Royalston did that 
night. 

Well, we had a merry evening, and when we 
showed Francis his room, we closed the wood- 
en shutter that he might sleep the longer; and 
so when he came down in the morning it was 
ten o’clock, and we had breakfasted, with a 
good excuse for not disturbing one who was so 
tired. And mother hada little dish of milk- 
toast for him, and a cup of father’s tea—father 
had tea—and he thanked us, and bade us good. 
by, and rode away. “I am coming again,” he 
said at the door that bright morning, in the 
dazzle of the azure and sunshine and fast-melt- 
ing snow. And I was half frightened at the 
thought, and half happy with the hope, and I 
wished to heavens he wouldn’t, and I wish to 
heavens he would. 

As soon as the roads were fit, along came 
Judge and Mrs. Royalston, and they banged 
away at the big front-door, that was only open 
for weddings and funerals; and Rob was dig- 
ging clams down on the beach, and nobody let 
themin. But only a night or two after there 
was the ringing knock at the side-door again, 
and in walked Francis Royalston and his two 
sisters, Phebe and Jane. It’s no use pretend- 
ing you’re not at home when the fire-light is 
sending your shadows dancing every where in 
sight, just as the shadow of the old portraits in 
the hall danced when we ran by them at night. 
Mother many a time said that if father would 
sell those portraits we could be relieved from 
our straits—they were Stuart’s and Copley’s— 
but father would as soon have sold the bones 
of his ancestors. 

Well, here we were in society, and we had 
to make the best of it. Rob set up a pitch- 
pine knot in the corner of the chimney-place, 
and we took the girls’ things, and before we 
knew it Francis had made us as comfortable 
as though we had gone to school together. 
Rob was the shy one now. When theevening 
was half over, the girls were talking of a mas- 
querade they were to have, and they wanted 
us to go. Welooked at each other and at 
mother. What would we have given to go! 
You know young girls will be young girls. 
Rob was red and white by turns, but he had 
made up his mind, and he blurted out the 
truth. ‘I suppose you know all about it, any- 
way,” saidhe; “‘so what’s the use! We’re too 
poor for that sort of thing, and the girls have 
nothing at all to wear.” 

“Oh!” said Phebe and Jane together, in a 
compassionate breath ; and Amy Featherstone- 
haugh burst into tears. 

‘Nonsense !” said Francis. ‘‘As if people 
couldn’t be happy and be poor! And happiness 
is the end we all work for.” 

“We are pretty happy,” said I—“just now. 
But I’m sure I don’t know what’s to become of 
us by-and-by.” And, do you know, we were 
presently talking to those rich Royalston girls, 
whose pink bonnets we have envied so, just a8 
if they were ourselves. And that brought us 
round to the masquerade agein. ‘But I don’t 
see,” said Jane; “you must have lots of finery 
in that old trunk your mother spoke of that 
would be just the thing for a fancy ball.” 

“That’s so,” cried Rob. “They can go as 
antiquities. And if Anna ’ll make me a harle- 
quin’s suit of the Continental currency up 
stairs, I'll goas the Fool of Paper Money.” 

“So you can!” exclaimed Francis. ‘Mrs. 
Featherstonehaugh, can’t Rob and I go and 
get that trunk down ?” 

Mother went into the drawing-room and got 
our immemorial wax-candle, and led the expe- 
dition, and down they came with the trunk; 
andthe way those Royalston girls screamed 
over it almost gave us convulsions, it was such 
worthless stuff to us, who needed calico. 

“Now just see,” said Jane. “There’s some 
ancestress of yours in that picture-frame up 
there, and here’sa dress exactly like the one 
she wears, and you can go in it, Miss Anna, a8 
your great-great-grandaunt who broke het 
arm in the bolt. Francis told us about it- 
And look at that rose colored velvet! Youcan 
face it out with this silver-cloth; there’s really 
enough of it untarnished. And here’sa whole 
web of yellow gauze, so old it tears. No mat- 
ter; the more streamers the better. Amy can 
be Morning with it with flowers; we've lots in 
our greenhouse. And a purple brocade—” 

“Just the thing for you,” said Francis, look- 
ing at me, “you brown-eyed, yellow-haired 
thing!” 

“And a blue—Oh, did youever in your life!” 
And Jane was on her knees, elbow-deep in the 
trunk, flushed and pretty as possible. 
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We made haste gaily to get the things on, 
and were sweeping about the dingy room, fine 
as you please, Rob and Francis laughing but 
admiring, when rap, rap, went father’s cane, 
and we ran into his room—we three, I mean— 
and told him what was going on, and he com- 
prehended it all in a glance. 

“Tney masquerade now in the old splendor,” 


he murmured, and groaned and turned his face 
to the wall. And the next morning he canceled | night! And we turned, after that moment’s 


Francis’s arrangement to review his classics 
with Rob—Francis was just in his profession 


—father could read the necessary classics with | tali and gaunt as Banquo’s ghost. 


Rob himself, he said. And we might go to the 
masquerade next month, as he had promised ; 
but it was the last and only time, he declared, 
that we should go among these people, with 
whom circumstances forbade us to mingle on 
an equality, and he would have no truckling. 
And now, will you believe me, father had been 
in bed the most ofevery day for ten years; but 
the next time he heard Francis Royalston’s 
knock he got up, and had his clothes and his 
dressing- gown, and tottered into the room with 
his cane, and, faint »s he was, didn’t aliow 
Francis the chance of a syllable with another 
soul. “Anna,” said he, next day, “I see the 
whole of this.” And he told me to be civil at 
the masquerade, since that was a settled thing, 
but forbade me to speak with Francis Royal- 
ston either before or after. “I have suffered 
enough,” said he, “without encountering that 
humiliation.” I suppose it was because we 
pitied father so, and knew he was sick and dis- 
appointed and wretched that he had such au- 
thority. I felt | must obey, and was angry with 
myself to think I cared, and when Francis came 
again, I was out. He wasn’t to be bafiled, 
though, and he followed me—everywhere I 
went, along the shore or the yet leafless woods, 
he waylaid me. But I managed to escape. 
Then he left off seeking me. I met him once, 
and he lifted his hat and rode on, and I felt 
very strangely. His sisters came several times 
to see us that month, and borrowed the antique 
dresses they wanted, and taught us some of 
their dances, and once Jane kissed me, and 
said, ‘‘What makes you do so, puss?’ And I 
looked in her eyes as if I hadn’t the faintest 
idea what she meant, though my heart sank 
tillit ached. And at last, the night of the mas- 
querade—a wet May night, it had been rain- 
ing steadily a week—Judge Royalston’s car- 
riage came for us, and I could hear tather 
swearing about it, it seemed to me, a mile be- 
hind us—he did swear, if he was a Feather- 
stonehaugh. 

Of course the masquerade was a success. 
No matter just now about the others—I wore, 
not the purple, but a white brocade, creamy 
with the long years, and a bunch of scarlet 
maple blossoms at my breast, and looked just 
like my ancestress. What a scene it was! 
We three had never dreamed of any thing like 
it, and for a while were dazzled. Every body 
danced with us; but, somehow, it all began to 
seem hollow and hateful to me. Every body 
danced with me but Francis Royalston; he 
never came near me. I longed for it to be 
over. And when the last blast of the music 
died, and the carriages began to roll away, I 
went into the conservatory and sat down in the 
shade of a dwarf plum to wait for ours, which 
of course would be the last. AsI sat there I 
heard a movement, and I glanced up, and 
Francis was sitting beside me, and looking 
steadily at me with his great, dark eyes, and 
he took my two hands in his. ‘Now will you 
tell me what you mean by this *” he said; and 
I burst out crying, and I couldn’t wipe my 
eyes, for he held my hands so, and the only 
place I had to hide my tears—well, I hid them 
there; and, oh, he was so kind, so kind and 
good, and when he kissed me that first time I 
felt I loved him so! 

Of course the next morning, after father was 
ready for the day,I told him all about it. I 
had told mother, and she had hugged me, and 
cried, and been so glad, that it wasa blow 
when father cried out worse than he did at 
the carriage the night before. And in the 
midst of it Francis came, and, wet as he was 
—for the week’s warm, steady rain was ending 
in a thunder storm, whose bolts were falling 
round us at the time—he walked directly into 
father’s room, and faced hin, and said he want- 
ed me for his wife,and would be a good hus- 
band to me. Fathe: sat up straight in bed, 
aod swore an awful oath that it could never be. 
“Young man,” he cried, “you need not .hink 
that because I am a beggar, I throw my chil- 
dren away for the asking! My girl shall go 
dowerless into no rich family,to be its slave 
and dependent. And you can never have her, 
so help me Heaven, till she can match you 
dollar for dollar.” What Francis would have 
answered was hindered by a flash that blinded 
us everyone. Something tingled up my arms ; 
I screamed, and covered my eyes. A red ar. 
row had darted across the ceiling, down the 
wall, and through the floor; there was a report 
as if the heavens had fallen; a chimney was 
crashing through the roof; the house had been 
struck by lightning. 

For a moment we were paralyzed. And 
then Rob and Francis had dashed up to the 
scuttles, and were following the path of the 
bolt to the cellar. “The house isn’t afire, at 


any rate,” shouted Rob, as he passed the door 
on his way back, only pausing to snatch a fire- 
brand; and we followed them down stairs, 
And whata sight it was! The bricks of that 


| cellar floor were tossed about as if they had | IMPORTANT 


| 


| running where no brook had run before, and | 


been thrown up by a volcano; the earth be- | Concerning that Remarkable luctrument, | 


| UPRIGHT PIANOS! | 


| neath them was ripped open; a brook was | 


its waters, we saw by the light of Rob’s fire- | 
brand, were washing over something bright 
and yellow, over heaps of bright and yellow 
| gold, some fused together, some in rooling coins 
—the gold that grandfather had buried on that 


petrifying and appalling gladness, to see fath- 
er standing behind us, sheeted in his coverlet, 
“I always 


| knew it must be there,” saidhecalmly. “Now 


of it as these leveling times allow.” We were 
all palpitating, half laughing, half praying, 
ready to fall down and thank God. 

“Oh, what a stroke of luck!’ cried my 
mother, as we scooped the treasures into her 
shawl. 

“Say rather of Providence,’’ my father an- 
swered. 

“I call it a stroke of lightning,” exclaimed 
Rob, catching Amy and Maria, and whirling 
them about the dark place in company with 
his fire brand and their huge shadows. 

“Mr. Francis,” said my father then, grandly 
as a monarch crowned, “if Judge Royalston 
has any proposal to make to me for my daugh- 
ter’s hand, I shall be glad-—be glad to hear 
from him !” 

“Are you sure, Sir?” asked Francis, with 
his gay, contagious laugh. “I have my own 
way to make, and can match dollar for dollar 
with no heiress of yours.” 

‘So much the better,” said my father; and 
for the first time in all our memories he laughed 
too. He paused besides us a moment, and I 
think he would have liked to take me in his 
arms and bless me—he seemed to see the un- 
fulfilled promise of his youth before me—but 
the coverlet made itinconvenient. ‘You have 
found a greater treasure, Sir, than I have,” 
said he then; and I sprang and covered his 
poor white face with kisses. And from that 
summer day, a month later, when I put on the 
creamy brocade again to be married to Fran- 
cis, my father forsook his bed. And though I 
am always looking forward to a clean new 
cottage, where you can sit in the middle and 
touch the four walls, Francis will not listen to 
it, and somehow or other we contrive to have 
perfect bliss still in the old Featherstonehaugh 
house.—Harper’s Bazar. 


HUMOROUS. 


The rumseller’s prayer: ‘Die, O Lewis!” 

Mrs. Smith says her husband is like a tallow 
candle, because he always will smoke when he 
is going out. 

An old Scotchman of Boston used to say, 
“I’m open to conviction, but I’d like to see the 
man that can convince me.” 


A sporting gentleman explained matters toa 
friend thus: “All of a sudden my horse stop- 
ped, but I went straight on’”—over his head. 


“Shall I cut this loin of mutton saddle-wise ?” 
saida gentleman. ‘‘No,” said one of his guests, 
“cut it bridlewise, for then I may have achance 
to get a bitin my mouth.” 


Judge Smith, being asked what was the 
longest Circuit Court he had ever held, replied, 
“The longest as to distance was when I used 
to court a girl; to reach her house I had to 
make a circuit of eleven miles; but the time 
was a mere nothing.” 

Said a great Congregational preacher 

Toa hen: “You're a beautiful creature ?” 

The Len just for that 
Laid two eggs in his hat,— 

And thus did the Hen-re-ward Beecher ! 

—Boston Advertiser. 


The following is told of a young society gen- 
tleman, who graduated from Harvard: On 
the examination of physics he was asked: 
“Mr.——, what planets were known to the 
ancient?” “Well, sir,” he responded, “there 
were Venus and Jupiter, and”—after a pause, 
“I think the Earth, but I am not quite certain.” 

A quaint old gentleman of an active, stirring 
disposition had a man at work in his garden 
who was quite the reverse. 

“Jones,” said he, “did you ever see a snail ?” 

“Certainly,” said Jones. 

“Then,” said the old man, “you must have 
met him, for you could never have overtaken 
him.” 

“The theater at Sydney appears to be in a 
very flourishing state,” said a gentleman to 
John Kemble, speaking of the Botany Bay 
theatricals. 

“Yes,” replied the tragedian, “the perform- 
ers ought to be all good, for they have been se- 
lected and sent to that situation by very excel- 
lent judges.” 

During Col. Tom Scott’s recent visit to St. 
Louis, he was hailed on the street by a little 
bootblack with: “Boss, have your boots 
shined?’ The Colonel pleasantly shook his 
finger at him, saying: ‘My boy, I am no 
boss.” The little waif swung his box over his 
shoulder, and, eyeing the great railroad king 
from head to foot, replied: ‘‘You’re boss of 
yer boots, ain’t yer?” 

William M. Evarts tells this good story: A 
few summers since, at the urgent request of 
one of his younger daughters, he sent up to 
his country place in Vermont a donkey for her 
use. She had read about donkeys, but was 
not familiar with their peculiar vocalism. The 
animal’s strange noises inspired her with the 
profoundest pity for his evident distress. So 
she wrote to her father, “Dear papa, I do wish 
you would come up here soon—my donkey is 
80 lonesome.” 

“What makes your hair so white, Grand- 
pa * inquired @ little maiden. “I am very 
old, my dear. I was in the ark,” says Grandpa 
with alaugh. “Oh!” the child rejoined. “Are 
jou Noah?’ “No; I am not Noah.” “Are 
you Shem, then?” No; I am not Shem.” 
“Are you Ham?” “No; not even Ham.” 
“Then you must be Japheth,” im atiently 
said the child. “No; I’m not apheth.” 
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INFORMATION 
Geo, Woods & Co.’s ORGAN. 


The only instrument that has acquired an exten- 
sive sale without the ure of testimonia's or medals. 

Few Americans, conversant with the progressive 
steps which their countrymen bave made in the man- 


| ufacture of Musical Instruments, require information 


coucerning the senior member of the house of Geo, 
Woops & Co., but it can be stated that his name is 
identified with the leading improvements which to- 
day are giving the American-made reed Instruments 
their acknowledged superiority; that he possesses an 
enviable reputation as an inventor of great mechani- 
cal skill, and as a thorough master of all the scien- 
tifie details of organ building. 

His agsociates have been for years identified with 
| musical Toterests and have peculiar qualifications for 
| their several positions. 
offer the following important features, which are pat- 
ented and can be found in no other instruments, 


kPIEA NO. 
A Piano of exquisite tone, which 
Can be Played Alone, 


or in combination with any stop, and which will NE V- 
ER REQUIRE TUNING. 

This is an invention of the utmost wmportance, as in 
addition to its supplying an additional and very beau- 
tiful SOLO STOP, ut imparts an element of life and 
brilliancy, its sweet tone blending with the reed, chang- 
ing its entire character, and adding immense/y to its 


power. 

This is the first and only instrument of its kind ever 
constructed, aud is the most valuable addition ever 
made to the Parlor Organ. 

Cembination Sele Stops. This important in- 
vention is of the utmost value; capeetn a wonder- 
ful capacity for the production of beautiful musical 
effects and orche tral variations, and giving a peculiar 
and flexible quality of tone never before attained. 
The stops made use of in this manner are the 

Vex Humana, (16 ft. pitch.) a baritone solo of 
beautiful quality, which must not be confounded 
with stops of similar names used by others which are 
simply fans or tremulants, 

‘Eoline (8 ft. piteh,) a soft or breathing stop of 
the most delicate quality. 

Celeste (8 ft. pitch,) differs from similar stops 
used by others, in that its peculiar construction im- 
parts a desirable string-like tone. 

Elegant Style and Finish. As the capacity 
of the Improved Parlor Organ has developed, great 
care is taken that ‘he appearance of the exterior shall 
compare with the equally fine construction and re- 
sulting harmony within, 

The Projecting Key-board, is an important 
device for securing elegance of form, taking from the 
instrument its stiff aud box-iike appearance, and sub- 
stituting lines of elegauce + nd grace. 

This device is the only one that brings the key-board 
comeneey in front of the main case. There improve- 
ments together with the /mproved Manual Coupler, 
Adjustable Top, Improved Stop Action, Detached Ped- 
al Action etc,, give to these instruments that superior- 
ity which is now acknowledged by all discriminating 
musicians who have compared thein with others. 

Improved Tremeole. (Two patents.) Has two 
advantages over the fan in ordinary use, as it is free 
from its nye A to clog, and can be used on a solo 
stop without affecting the other stops, 

Improved Equalized Pressure Valve. 
Much vos yor od to any other valve, as it secures the 
+ oe advantages of a perfect valve and a light 
touch. 

Improved Knee Swell, is more completely un- 
der the control of the performer any automatic 
arrangement, as more artistic crescendo, diminuendo 
and sforzando effects can be obtained. 

Prices will be found low for work of such fine 
quality, Their work is all of the same uniform ex- 
cellence, as they do not produce two different class- 
es of instruments as do other makers. 

An important feature in the method which Gxo. 
Woops & Co. have conducted their busi has been 
that of refrainimg altogether from the obtaining and 
publishing of 

Testimonials. They have received thousands of 
congrematenee? letters, but have never peeernee or 
made use of one, believing that the thinking portion 
of the public, aware of the ease with which favors of 
this kind are obtained, attach but little value to them. 
For similar reasons they have never exhibited their 
organs at fairs or exhibitions, preferring to expend any 
surplus funds in improving their #struments, rather 

in censiructing samples, manipulating commft- 
tees, juries,etc. They consider that thr having achiev- 
ed such a success without these aid, is more ofa credit to 
them them their having done so with the help of them 
would have been. 

Their Extensive Factories, delightfully sit- 
uated in the city of Cambridge, Mass.,on the Main 
Street, but two miles from the business center of Bos- 
ton, are comprised in four large buildings with a front- 
age of 100 feet on Main, and 217 en Western Ave., 
are furnished with the latest patterns of improved 
machinery and in the most ingeni app for 

reparing material and for producing work of the 
Finest character in the most economical manner. 

All Visitors to Boston, wil! find a visit to 
this establishment pleasant and protitable. All in- 
terested in music and the cultivation of an improved 
taste in all that pertains to it, are invited to send for 
a full descriptive circular, etc. 


AGES WANTED IN EVERY CITY. 


GEO. WOODS & CO., 


ambridgeport, Mass., U.S. A,, 
Or at their Warerooms: 
66 & 68 AvaMs Sr., Cu1caGo, ILL. 
88 Kine WILLIAM St., LonpDon, Ena. 
Wa. A. Ponp & Co., 547 Broapway, N. ¥. 
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ANTED — AGENTS -$75 to $250 per 
month, everywhere, male and female, to in- 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MUN SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $15. 
Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elas- 
tic seam than ours. It makes the ‘Elastic 
Lock Stitch.”” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearin 
it. Wepay Agents from $75 to #250 per month an 
exbenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
Boston, Mass., New York City, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chi- 
mes or St. Louis, Mo. 
—13t 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania. 
French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, 2. 


Mrs. Linus Belcher’s 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian 
recipe, will eradicate all humors, which is one cause 
of great suffering, makes new blood, and strengthens 
the whole system. Three bottles will convince the 
most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Write for cir- 
cular and testimonials. Inquire for Mrs. Belcher’s 








Female Cure. Sold by all druggists. Price $1, or six 
bottles $5. MRS. LINUs BELCHER, 
25- 2owly Randoleb 





THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents, Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 





“Then, Grandpa, you're a beast.” 


And they are now enabled to | 


| PATENT 


| 


Something Entirely New and otf | 
great importance to the 
Musical World! 





I ¥ an improvement, for which letters patent were 
granted to George H. Davis, October 28, 1873, 
We are prepared to furnish Upright Pianos that will 
stand in tune as long as avy Grand or Square Pianos 
| ever made; thereby overcoming the great objection 
Which has been known and acknowledged by all inter 
ested ip their sale and use throughout the world 

This patented improvement is not the work of aday 
| or year, but the result of many years of careful study 
andeXxumination of the various weak and defective 
| points which have hitherto condemned the Upright 
Piano, and consists in the production of an Lron 
Frame, entirely new and peculiar in its construction, 
which, in combination with the wooden frame, has se- 
cured # result, as to strength and durability, beyond 
all doubt or question. 

Another feature of this patent is the arrangement 
of the bridges upon the sounding-board, which, with 
the bearings of the strings, is attached to the wooden 
frame so that they are entirely separate from the Iron 
Frame; consequently there is no metallic or iron tone, 
but the full, free vibration of the wood and strings, 
thus producing a quality of tone surpassingly sweet 
and in volume fully equal to a Parlor Grand. 

This piano is 74 octaves, full Concert-grand scale, 
patent agraffe bridge, builtin the most perfect and 
substantial manner, and warranted for five years, 
Size, four feet four inches high by four feet eleven 
inches wide, and finished in a variety of styles. 

We have decided to make our prices at a very small 
advance on the cost, and within the reach of all who 
wish a first-class instrument. Also, sold on instal- 
ments by the month or quarter. Second-hand pianos 
taken in exchange and liberal priees allowed. 

We cordially invite all interested to call and exam- 
ine this great improvement and judge for themselves, 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 


272 Washington Street. 








The Most Popular Medicine Extant. 


—o—— 


1840. OVER 30 YEARS. 1874. 


SINCE THE INTRODUCTION OF 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN-KILLER, 


And after thirty years’ trial, the ““PAIN-KILLER” 
may justly be styled the great medicine of the world, 
for there is no region of the globe into which it has 
not found its way, and nene where it has not been 
largely and highly prized. Moreover, there is no cli- 
mate to which it has not proved itself to be well 
adapted for the cure of considerable variety of dis- 
eases; it is admirably suited for every race. It hag 
lost none of its good name by repeated trials, but con- 
tinues to occupy a prominent position in every medi- 
cine chest; and is still receiving the most unqualified 
testimonials to its virtues from persons of the highest 
character and responsibility. Physicians of the first 
respectability recommend it as a most effectual pre- 
paration for the extinction of pain, It is not only the 
best remedy ever known for Bruises, Cuts, Burns, 
&c., but for Dysentery or Cholera, or any sort of bow- 
el complaint, it is a remedy unsurpassed for efficiency, 
and rapidity of action. In the great cities of India 
and other hot climates, it has b the Standard 
Medicine for all such complaints, as well as for Dys- 
pepsia, Liver Complaints, and other kindred disor- 
ders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, Asthma and 
Rheumatic difficulties, it has been proved by the most 
abundant and convincing testimony to be an invalua- 
ble medicine. No article ever attained such unbound- 
ed popularity. As an external and internal medicine 
the Pain-Killer stands unrivaled. 
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FOR REED ORGANS! 


THe 
This admirable collection of music for Reed Organs 
| should be at home wherever there lea Reed Instru- 
ment. Nothing that is not of the very best quality 


has been allowed in the book, which has more than 


| 2” attractive pieces, compactly printed on large pages. 


Nothing dificult, Everything nieely Gtted te the 
| popular taste 
Price in boards $2.50. Cloth, $7. Gilt 64. 


New Method for Reed Organs ! 


Vrice $2.40. By WM. H. CLARKE. 
| A thorough Method, containing not only abundant 
directions and exerei-es, but a large quantity ef the 
best Reed Organ Mu-le, arranged and fitted with Dr, 
Clarke's well-khorown exquisite taste and skill, Selle 
immensely 


,Clarke’s Dollar Instructor 


| FOR REED ORGANS. 


An excellent and attractive Instruction beok for 
those who need a short and easy course, 
Sent, postpal!, on receipt of | etail price, 


Oliver Ditson & Uo., Chas. H. Ditson & Oo, 


i Is? 4. : 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


SPRINC CARPETS! 


A Complete Stock of every description of 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
CARPET GOODS, 


NOW OPEN. 


With unrivalled facilities, in their 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE, 


They are prepared to offer the best ine 
ducements possible, in Styles, Qualities 
and prices. 


FOWLE, TORREY & CO., 


170 WASHINGTON, 
27 and 29 HAWLEY STs., 


BOSTON. 
12—4t 


The Repairing of Jewelry a Specialty, 
C. D. WATERMAN & CO., 


220 Washington Street., 
(3 DOORS NORTH OF BUMMER 87.) 
We employ the most skilful and experienced work- 
men, and have every facility for the 
REPAIRING OF 

Jet, Rubber, Shell, Gilt, Coral, Coraline, 

Steel, Turkish, Japanese, Oxydized, 

Garnet, Horn, Onyx, Frosted, 
e Pearl, 
AND EVERYTHING IN 


FANCY JEWELRY. 
Gold-Plated, Silver; and Gold 


TEwELARyT 
Repaired and made to order. Many expemsive arti- 
clea can be saved by a li'th timely repairing and at a 











Thirty Years are certainly a long enough time to 
prove the efficiency of any medicine, and that the 
Pain-Killer is deserving of all its proprietors claim for 
it, isamply proved by the unparalleled popularity it 
has attained, It is a sure and effective remedy. It 
is sold in almost every country in the world, and is 
becoming more and more popular every year. Its 
healing properties have been fully tested, all over the 
world, and it needs only to be known to be prized, 





Be sure you buy none but the genuine, factured 
by Perry Davis & Son, Providence, R. I. 
ta Sold by all Druggists. 10—4t 





SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Diehl. 
4—ly 





BUY THE Best. 
SNOW’S 


Round Pointed Pens. 
Fine, medium and broad points, suitable for every 
description of writing. Sample gross by mail for 
$1.50, Ladies wanted as canvassers, Address, 


M. A. SNOW, 
3 TREMONT PLACE, Boston. 


SPECIALTY! 
CHOICE LONDON WATCHES 
—., 

VICTOR KULLBERG, 


AND 
JAMES POOLE. 


FINE SWISS WATCHES 


li— 








small expense. Oftentimes repairing the oki will 
save purchasing the new. 


Promptness and Moderate Charges. 


The largest and finest assortment ef Faney Jewelry 
in the city in our new store, 


220 Washington Street, 


C.D. WATERMAN & CO., 


3 Doors north ef Summer Bt. BOSPON. 


~ CROCKERY 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
to 50 Per Cent. saved Mast be sold be= 
fore February ist,at HERBERT & Co.'s 
Great Sale, 220 Washington St., Boston. 


WONDERFUL 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 





—AND— 


TRAVELING CLOCKS, 


From HENRY OAPT, Geneva. 
WM. BOND & SON, 17 Congress St- 





July DA NSVILLE, ¥ Y. 


Gen 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mass» 


Cali Barly, Send for Price List, 
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KINDERGARTEN SCHOOLS IN AMERICA. 

The introductiou of Kindergarten instruc- 
tion in America begins to show fruits worthy 
of note. For a long time it struggled with dif- 
ficulties that seemed almost insurmountable. 
So vital a reform could not be appreciated sud- 
denly ; and it was held back for a long time 
by the unprincipled attempts of many persons 
to make their schools for litle children take 
the place of the genuine Kindergarten. Much 
has been said and done to discourage this, but 
the evil effects are not yet done away with, 
and will not be, as long as such unprincipled 
attempte continue to be made. 
fects are that parents and the school teachers 


These evil ef- 


who take in hand the children so tampered 
with, make up their mindse—innucently but ig- 
norantly—that the method has more evil than 
good results, that the children are made exact 
ing, disobedient, scatter-brained, by the license 
given them, by the desultory habits they ac- 
quire, the want of consecutive thinking induc- 
ed by the loose way of teaching them the oc- 
cupations which, rightly taught, are an extra 
ordinary discipline to the mind, without taxing 
the memory or prolonging attention as tasks 
of memory. 
anything in heaven or earth or the waters un- 
der the earth, like the alphabet, for instance, 
and columns of words to be spelled, multiplica- 
tion table, etc 

A glance at some of the genuine schools 
will correct this impression, for they now be- 
gin to tell upon the children, and those thor- 
oughly trained pass on to subsequent studies, 
finely prepared and equipped, with power to 
understand language, and to know when they 
do not understand it, which is half the battle, 
with power of fixing the attention upon a 
point, of discriminating differences, of under- 
standing conditions, of connecting ideas, of 
making deductions, of seeing the connection of 
cause and effect, of loving to work. 

A visit to Miss Garland’s school, or two or 
three visits, perhaps, though sometimes one | 
visit will make the impression, shows how the 
movement, plays and songs attune the whole 
nature into rythmical condition, define the con- 
ceptions of the child, which are usually vague 
and often quite one-sided and erroneous, culti- 
vate the germ of the musical taculty, and show 
the practical aspect of Creation, and even of 
common things, in true Wordsworthian meth- 
od. Then, when the children, all finely tuned, 
with affections nourished by the beautiful sen- 


All that are not associated with 





timents they have been singing, sit down to | 


their pretty occupations, they are required to 
give their attention, for a few minutes, to some 
point which is fixed in their minds by the do- 
ing of something to illustrate it. 
weaving lesson is to put the weaving needle, 
threaded with its strip of colored paper, in and 
out of other colored paper, slit for the purpose, 
iu order to make a check of two colors. 
very easily manipulated, but in each recurring 


line the needle must be inserted differently at | 


the beginning, in order to bring out the check. 
This is the problem the child has to sulve, and 
when it is perfectly solved, he passes on, by 
easy stages, to more complicated devices, till 
at last he begins to invent patterns of his own, 
which are successful only when they result in 
perfectly symmetrical forms, 


The sewing on perforated paper with colored | 


yarns, is of the same nature. Then comes the 
folding of a square bit of paper, which is to be 


done with accuracy, and results in many pret- | 


ty objects, which give inexpressible delight to 
the children at the moment, and, unconsciously 
to themselves, train them to habits of artistic 
work andaccuracy. ‘The building with cubes, 
triangles, slabs, sticks and cylinders is taught 
upon a scientific plan, thoroughly understood 


by the teacher, but only charming play to the | 


child, who results in being a master builder on 
a small scale, with practical knowledge of geo- 
metric forms and their resolution into one an- 
other, while the counting involved the subdi- 
visions, the accumulations, the multiplica- 
tions,done by their flngers,make all arithmetical 
processes a part uf the very nature, as it were, 


and one of which they can never realize the first | 


dawnings in their experience. The system of 
Kindergarten drawing, begun upon the squared 
slates and afterwards continued on the black- 


board and on paper, is equally philosophical, | 


and may well be the underpinning of all draw- 
ing for all men and women, for it also leads to 
invention very soon, by furnishing certain fa- 
cilities of conditions, while leaving the little 
artist to bring out the result himself with only 
the help of spoken directions, which help to his 
knowledge of language, and must be repro- 
duced in his own mind before it can be execut- 
ed. Other occupations, such as paper cutting, 
pea work and braiding with sticks, follow in 
due order. After such gradual, easy, and fas- 
cinating training of the brain, reading is a 
mere pastime, and the art is learned rapidly, 
and writing is no task to the well-trained fin- 
gers. Another element of early instruction is 
made a very essential part of Kindergarten 
training. It is the telling of stories, which is 
raised to a fine art in the Kindergarten. All 
Mankind knows that there is no influence over 
children so powerful as this. Indeed, may we 
not say, over man in all stages of his life? To 
the child it is of all importance that the stories 
they hear shall be the right ones; that if they 
are told of evils, the remedy shall be made ap- 
parent; that if their own short-comings are 





The first | 


It is | 





made to appear in the story, they be made to | they were ciphers in the Government. That | the public worship of the countries he visits, | 
For- | Women are not satisfied with the unauthor- 


realize how to do the right thing now. 
givenese of injuries, kindness to the suffering, 
generosity to each other, compassion to ani- 
mals, fairness in play (the root of fairness and 


j fter life), th are all legitimate |. . : 
nener tm ater Ete), Meee e | higher class uf women, until the changed con- 


aims of the Kindergarten plays and stories. 

It is wonderful what stories children will make, 

themselves, after being made the subjects of 

that enchantment. What flights of fancy, 

what strivings, even, of the higher imagina- 

tion will flash out from them ! ALPua. 
To be Continued. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The Committee on Education of the Sen- 


ate, to whom was referred the report of the | world, to know one’s own capacities and op- | 


Special Committee of the House upon Wom- 
an Suffrage, and the House resolution to sub- 
mit the question to the people of the State, 
held a meeting on the rising of the Senate, 
last week, in the Senate Chamber, for the 
purpose of hearing the arguments of interested 
parties upon the subject. 

Mrs. CaroLinE H. DALL, of Boston, 
spoke at some length in behalf of the cause of 
the Woman Suffragists of Rhode Island. She 
commenced by making a neat apology for 
coming out of her own State to appear before 
a Committee of the Rhode Island Senate. 
She alluded to the great improvement of 
modern times as doing much towards prepar- 
ing women to take upon themselves the du- 
ties of men. She thought the hand of God 
was in these changes, and the time has come, 
she said, when women should be asked to 
think and feel on all the great interests of 
the pubdic. You may think we have little in- 
terest in these questions, but there are many 

| questions that we are deeply interested in, 
such as temperance and other questions of re- 
form. If you should trust women, you would 
find them trustworthy. Mrs. Dall claimed 
that the first work of women must be in the 
cause of education. She would like to have 
an expression of the women, to see just how 
they stood in relation to it; but even if they 
did not express themselves in favor of the 
Woman Suffrage movement when that vote 
was taken, an emergency may arise at any 
moment when all women would feel that 
they must have the ballot. 

Rev. Aueustus Woopsury said that, as 
a matter of duty, he thought the General As- 
sembly shonld allow the people to vote upon 
any reasonable proposition for the amendment 
of the Constitution of the State. If Suffrage 

is a natural right, then there is no reason why 
it should not be granted to women as well as 
men. Women are as much interested in the 
affairs of government as men, and Suffrage as 
a matter of expediency even should be grant- 
edthem. He spoke of the faithfulness with 
| which women had always executed trusts 
| committed to them, and the interest they al-: 
| ways take in works of reform or benevolence. 
Mrs. DALL would like to have the question 
answered, why men talk of Woman Suffrage 
as an experiment that never had been tried? 
| For twenty years women had voted in Cana- 
da, and we have only to look there to see 
what are the results of Woman’s suffrage. 

TIon. A. PAYNE said he came before the 
| Committee at no one’s invitation, but in ac- 
| cordance with his own resolve, made when 
he saw the announcement of the meeting. 

Who should exercise the Suffrage in a free 
+State is a profound question, upon which 
| there can be honest difference of opinion. 
| But in this country, there is no reason why 
| women should not share the right of Suffrage 
equally with men. The common arguments 
j; against it are hardly worth refuting. But 
| the question now is, whether this Assembly 
will give the people an opportunity to decide 
for themeelves whether women shall or shall 
| not have the right of Suffrage. It is not rea- 

sonable or right for this committee to recom- 

| mend non-coneurrance in the act giving the 
people this opportunity. If you refuse, you 
| create a sense of injustice in a large portion 
of the people, which will work to the detri- 
| ment of the State. 

Mrs. Cuurcni.y replied to the objection 
that Government is based solely upon force. 
| That may be true of barbarians, but we claim 
' that a republic is based upon ideas, upon com- 

mon consent. Force is nothing, as has been 
| pointed out, but the executive arm of the 
| State. Men are not asked to contribute to 
| Government what they have not to bestow. 

If a man has lost a front tooth and cannot 

bite a cartridge, he is not required to bite a 
| cartridge. The question of economy of force 
| bears upon the military duties of women. 
| It is not economy to put a statesman, or any 
| one who can widely influence human thought, 

into the ranks of the soldiery, because he is 
more serviceable elsewhere. So women can 
, best serve the Government in other capacities 
| than that of fighting machines. Our State 

Constitution speaks of the religious and po- 

| litical freedom established by our venerable 
ancestors; meaning men. She had supposed 
| that we had female ancestors as well: but 
| this phrase ignores them, as it is claimed that 
| the freedom of America was established by 
|men. Wherever in these opening paragraphs 
| either ancestors or people or citizens are re- 
ferred to, men are meant, until we come tothe 
| remark that the “burdens of the State ought 

to be fairly distributed among its citizens.” 
Wherever taxes are to be paid it is discovered 
that women are both people and citizens. 
What were the women of a century ago do- 
ing while men were fighting? Abigail Ad- 
ams, Mercy Warren and others, were influ- 
encing public opinion in various ways; but 
the mass were spinning and weaving for the 
soldiers, planting, hoeing and harvesting the 
crops, and by their labor making it possible 
for men to fight. 

Taxation, it is said, is but the cost of pro- 
tection; very true. Then tax us only for the 
partial protection we receive. Our lives may 
| be protected, our liberty is not. Unrepre- 
| sented classes are at the mercy of those who 
have political power, as witness the unjust 

, restrictions upon workmen in France, while 


| speak to edification. 


ized expenditure of their yy is proved 
by the proposition to have a Third House, 
composed of women, whose acts men should 
veto, if they chose; » manifest absurdity. 
Chivalry was a partial protection to the 


ditions of society brought women into com- 
| petition with men in the labor market, since 

which time it had been inadequate. 
| She had no patience with the senseless chat- 
| ter about God’s having made women subor- 
| dinate, and enjoined silence upon them, As 
| Mr. Beecher says, some persons talk of what 

God means and what God wants, as though 
| he lived round the corner and they had just 
| been interviewing him. The way to learn 


| what God wants, is to live so purely that his 


| voice can be heard in the soul, to study the | 


| progress of society, and the needs of the 


portunities. God made Bertha, Theodolinde, 
Elizabeth, and many other women to be 
queens. He made Florence Nightingale to 
serve in the Crimean war, and Clara Barton 


dreadful suffering. God did enjoin silence 
upon the women of the early church, who 
could only chatter, but not upon Deborah, 
Huldah or Anna. He enjoined silence still 
upon all women and all men, who could not 
She had heard speeches 
in the Rhode Island General Assembly, from 
men upon whom it was evident that God had 
enjoined silence, at least until they could 
make iueir substantives and verbs agree; but 
they were singularly obtuse in their percep- 
tions of duty. 

Hon. AMASA M. EATON said that in view 
of the near approach of the close of the ses- 
sion, he hoped the Committee would give 
this matter immediate attention and make 
an early report to the Senate. 

Mrs. CHURCHILL called on one or two 
gentlemen present, to “show their colors,’ 
She called upon Hon. Geo. L. Clarke and 
Hon. Thomas Davis, to come forward. 

Mr. CLARKE responded. He thought he 
had always shown his colors pretty plainly. 
He was in favor of the movement, and trusted 
that the Committee would report in favor of 
concurring with the House, and so allowing 
the people of the State to express their opin- 
ion. 
' Mr. Cross, Chairman of the Committee, 
said the Committee had about decided to 
hold another hearing on Thursday. 

Mrs. CaURCHILL thought the Committee 
ougbt to have no further hearings, but should 
report to the Senate at once. This meeting 
had been publicly called, and now at this late 
day the opposition had no right to be heard. 

After some general remarks by Mr. Eaton 
and one or two ladies, the Chairman an- 
nounced that no further hearing would be 
held and the Committee adjourned. 


On the 19th, the question of submitting to 
the people an amendment to enfranchise wo- 
men, met with the following summary and 
contemptuous treatment from the Senate. 


Mr. Cross, of Westerly, reported back from 
the Committee on Education, the report of 
the House Special Committee on Woman 
Suffrage, and the accompanying recommen- 
dation of non-concurrence. After a brief dis- 
cussion, the matter was indefinitely post- 
poned. 

On the following day, 


Mr. TurNER said he had been requested 
to move that thre Senate reconsider its action 
of yesterday upon the Woman Suffrage ques- 
tion, and that he would do so, and suggested 
that that motion be now tabled, and discussed 
upon some subsequent day. 

It was suggested by several Senators that it 
was rather late in the session to reopen dis- 
cussion on that subject, and inquired of the 
gentleman what reasons he had to offer why 
the action should be reconsidered. 

Mr. TURNER replied that it was admitted 
on all hands that the measure could not be 
carried, even if it were submitted to the peo- 
ple; and that the submitting of it to the peo- 
ple would involve the State in a good deal of 
expense, simply to satisfy the curiosity of a 
few women and fewer men; aud on these 
grounds he was opposed to it and should vote 
against it. He had been requested, he said 
further, to move a reconsideration for the 
purpose of taking the ayes and nays, and plac- 
ing the Senators on the record, so that those 
who voted against the measure could be “spot- 
ted” all through the State, and he had made 
his motion accordingly. 

This particularly frank explanation on the 
part of the one who, for the moment, stood 
in the position of a quasi friend of the peti- 
tioners, excited smiles behind a number of 
Senatorial desks, aud with the utmost good 
humor— 


Mr. PowEv’s motion, (which immediately 
followed) to lay the motion for reconsidera- 
tion on the table, was unanimously adopted. 








LITERARY NOTICES, 


A Summer Vacation. Four Sermons. By 
Edward E. Hale. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Mr. Hale has given to the public, in these four 
sermons, printed at the request of friends who 
heard them preached, sume of the results of 
his wanderings abroad. They are entitled 
“Worship in Europe,” “The Vienna Exhibi- 
tion,” “Pilgrimages,” and “Open Air and Ary- 
an Virtues,” and contain descriptions of what 
particularly impressed the writer in his travels, 
and the thoughts suggested by what he saw. 
These chapters are not only bright and inter- 
esting and instructive; they are full of the 
wise and loving spirit which breathes through 
all Mr. Hale’s writings and which convert even 
| his stories into noble sermons. Still, Mr. 
| Hale’s warmest admirers must sometimes lose 
patience with him for not bestowing more care 
| upon what he writes; and critics will continue 
with hopeless persistency, to call him to account 
for disregarding the rules of good writing. 
| Some of his sentences are so clumsily put to- 
| gether, that they read, at first sight, like enig- 
| mas. 
| Agreeing with Mr. Emerson that any intelli- 
| gent reader will study with the utmost care 











to save the poor people of Strasbourg from | 


Mr. Hale took pains to see all he could of the 
various methods of worship in different parts 
of Europe, and he compares the services of the 
Roman Church, the Reformed Catholic, the 
German and French Protestants and the Church 
of England. His observations confirmed his 
belief that the worship of God must keep pace 
in its methods and simplicity with the civiliza- 
tion and progress of the world. “Woe to 
| church or nation,” he says, “which tries with 
conscious effort to keep back its ritual to the 
sentiment or intelligence of centuries gone 
by !” 

It is a remarkable fact in the history of the 
South Congregational church that no one of 
| its young men ever entered the Christian min- 
| istry. But Mr. Hale assures his young people 
that, whatever vocation they choose, “if they 
carry with them the eternal truth, they are 
| also in the noblest apostleship.” 

In the last sermon we find some good, sound 
doctrine which we cannot resist quoting: 

“If you could believe the tracts and the sec- 
tarian newspapers and the great body of the 
sermons and the books of religious biography, 
you would believe that an excursion into the 
forests was a profanation of Sunday; you 
would believe that Michael Angelo’s statue of 
Jesus was an unworthy memorial in God’s 
Temple; you would believe that on a bed of 
sickness &@ man was nearer God than on the 
cricket field or in a swimming-match. 

“When I go to a school examination and see 
a pale boy, tall and thin, pass eagerly from 
black-board to black-board, chasing before him 
his reluctant equation, till in the end he extorts 
from it the truth which was in question, I 
always wish it were a man that were doing this, 
And for the boy, 1 wish he could be lying in 
wait for ducks on the Chelsea marshes, as his 
father did, or that he were trolling for blue 
fish between the Vineyard and Block Island- 
Is it good for a boy to learn the multiplication 
table to the five and twentieth figure? So it 
is good for him to learn to sing ‘Bonnie Dun- 
dee,’ and the ‘Star Spangled Banner,’ and 
‘Nearer my God to thee,’ with the lungs of a 
savage rather than the mincing wheeze of a 
drawing-room, Is it good for a girl to illumin- 
ate the parable of the virgins? Yes, and it is 
just as good for her to learn how to swim out- 
side the headland beyond the breakers, to toss 
up and down on the ground-swell and if need 
be to take back to Jand any other girl who is 
tired with her play. 

“The Aryan virtues! The virtues of the sav- 
age, ofthe Saxon, of the Roman, of the Greek! 
The virtues of a pure body, of the world of 
beauty, of the open Heaven! No incense of 
the cathedrals must ever be sweeter than the 
fresh air of morning. No memories of Scrip- 
ture must ever be more wonderful than the 
present hand writing of the all-loving God.” 

M. P. T. 











GEO.WOODS & CO.’S 


ORCANS. 





‘These remarkable instruments have created much 
interest in America and Europe by reason of their 


Beautiful Musical Effects, 


ELEGANT DESIGNS & 
ELABORATE FINISH. 


Their PIANO stop is a piano of beautiful tone, 
which will never require tuning. All interested in 
music should know of this important invention, 


Address 


Geo. WOODS & Co., 
Cambridgeport, Mass., 


WARERCOMS: 
66 & 68 ApAmMs Sr., CHIcaGco. 


83 Kine WILLIAM Sr., Lonpon, Ena. 
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HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEA LTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

Marl5 tf 89 West 26th Street, New York. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 








17 Fsrattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


Se” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week 
Mesers. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
wy, rooms in connection with their long established 
ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
napP to accommodate their customers with clean 
we nished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28 





TRON IN THE BLOOD! 


A Permanent Tonic’ 
“WITHOUT ALCOHOL. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Iz a Protec 
Protoxide ms 
of Iron, 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Contains 


no 
Alcohol. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Blood. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Tones up 
the 
System. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Builds up 
the 
Broken down. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Makes 
the Weak 
Strong. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Cures 
the 
Dyspeptic. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Invigorates 
the 


Brain. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Cures 
Female 
Weaknesses. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Cures 
Spring 
Debility. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Is pleasant 
to 


Take. 
CAUTION.—Be sure you get the right article. See 
that “PERUVIAN SYRUP” is blown in the glass. 


Price $1.00 a Bottle. 


A 32-page pamphlet, containing a history of the 
PERUVIAN SYRUP, a valuable paper on progress 
in medical science, a treatise on Iron as a medical 
agent, testimonials from distinguished physicians, 
clergymen and others, will be sent free to any address. 

SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, Proprietors, 86 Har- 
rison Avenue, Boston. Sold by dealers generally. 
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BURNETT’S COCOAINE, 


For promoting the growth of and beautifying the 
hair, and rendering it dark and glossy. 


NO OTHER COMPOUND 


possesses the peculiar properties which so exactly 
suit the various conditions of the buman hair. 


A REMARKABLE CASE. 


East MIDDLEBORO, Mass., June 9, 1864. 

Messrs. BuRNETT & Co.:—When my daughter's 
hair came off she had been afflicted with neuralgia in 
her head for three years, and for two years after her 
head was as smooth as her face. 

Through the recommendation of a friend, she was 
induced to try your Cocoarny, add the result was as- 
tonishing. She had not used half the contents of a 
bottle before her head was covered witha fine youn 
hair. In four months her hair had grown severa 
inches in length, very thick, soft and fine, and of @ 
darker color than formerly. 

She still continues to use the Cocoaine, in connec- 
tion with the Kalliston, and we have but little fear 
of her losing her hair. With respect, 

WM. S. EDDY. 


MR. EDDY'S TESTIMONY RENEWED. 


East MIDDLEBORO, Mass., Jan. 14, 1867. 
Messrs. JosePH BuRNEeTT & Co.—Gentlemen.— 
Soon after — you last, my daughter delayed 
using Cocoaine for a few months, when her hair 
again came off, leaving her head perfectly bare, oW- 
ing partly to the beat caused by neuralgia. We pro- 
cured a couple of bottles of the Cocoarnk, and used 
it freely as formerly. In the course of two months 
the hair made its appearance, and is now thick and 

soft, and in a very healthy condition. 
WM. S. Eddy. 


Respectfully voura, 
FIVE YEARS LATER. 
EA&T MIDDLEBORO, Mass., Mar. 28, 1872. 

Messrs. JoserpH BURNETT & Co.—Gentlemen.— 
I still entertain the same opinion of the merits © 
your “Cocoaine”’ and ‘‘Kalliston’’ as formerly. Two 
or three applications never fail to check the hair from 
falling on my own head; and new hair has been pro- 
duced (1 am convinced through the application of he 
“Cocoaine’’) where I had been bald for years—and 0 
a dark color, although I am eighty-two years old. 

My daughter has succeeded in preserving her bait 
by its constant use. Yours very truly, - 
. WM. 5S. EDDY. 





It is the best aud cheapest hair-dressing 
in the world; it promotes the Growth of 
the Hair. and is entirely free from all ir 
ritating matter. : 

Joseph Burnett & Co., Manufacturers and Proprie 
tors, No 27 Central St., Boston. For sale everywhere 
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